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GENERAL STRIKE ATTEMPT in France shows what happens 
to labor when it forces through “bootstrap” legislation. .. . The 
40-hour week was principal bone of contention which led up 
to the general strike. . . . Lesson of French 40-hour week law 
should not be lost upon United States. . . . FCC working 
feverishly to put its house in good order before anticipated 
investigation of it by forthcoming Congress can get under way 


NE WOULD think that, with 
the FCC as busy as the 


proverbial one-armed paper- 
hanger with the hives, trying to 
clean up a half-dozen different jobs 
at once before the new boss arrives 
on the scene next month, your cor- 
respondent would have more than 
enough topics to cover right here at 
home without wandering off again 
into the realm of foreign affairs. 
But because wage-hour legislation 
is looming as a bigger and bigger 
direct challenge to American busi- 
ness, the recent pathetic general 
strike in France presents too good a 
moral lesson in what happens to la- 
bor—when it tries to hoist its living 
standards with bootstrap legislation 
to pass unnoticed. There were a 
number of factors which led up to the 
French strike fiasco of two weeks 
ago, but the principal bone of con- 
tention was the 40-hour-week law 
which was one of the prize blue rib- 
bon exhibits of the “New Deal” 
government of former Premier 
Blum. 
Through a friend connected with 
the French Embassy here in Wash- 


ington, your correspondent has had 
an opportunity to examine in detail 
this French 40-hour-week law, and 
it does contain many features which 
bear a striking resemblance to our 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
There is even an exemption of “les 
petites boutiques’ which might be 
said to correspond roughly with our 
“retail and service establishments.” 

The main difference, of course, be- 
tween the respective French and 
American laws is that the latter in- 
cludes both wage and hour stand- 
ards, whereas the French law at- 
tempts chiefly to minimize the hours 
of labor, plus a provision that exist- 
ing wage rates shall not be lowered 
to offset the reduction in work hours. 
There are other French laws which 
do affect wages in various industries, 
but the controversial 40-hour law of 
the Blum regime runs mainly to 
minimum hour standards. 

Even so, consider the crisis to 
which it has dragged La Belle 
France. Of course, France’s eco- 
nomic problem is much more acute 
than our own; and it is perhaps a 
fair statement that American econo- 


my can afford the burden of statu- 
tory restriction on work hours much 
better than France. But a burden it 
is, nevertheless, and the difference 
is purely a matter of relative degree. 


W HEN the Blum government 
was in power last winter, the 
Left wing passed a number of these 
laws without apparent heed for eith- 
er the possible collapse of French 
industry or the danger of cutting 
down the industrial production from 
the viewpoint of French national 
defense. 

When the German legions goose- 
stepped into Austria last spring, the 
French people woke up to the danger 
of the folly of trying to legislate 
one’s self into prosperity through 
increasing the leisure of the masses 
and threw out the Blum government. 

After a shaky beginning, the 
coalition government, under Premier 
Daladier, was solidified in its con- 
servative direction by the subse- 
quent European crisis which result- 
ed in the Munich pact. Daladier saw 
clearly that France would never be 
able to build up a defense machine 
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to match Germany’s with a nation 
of shiftless thumb twiddlers and a 
national budget unbalanced for the 
last 40 years. 

Consider the situation in aviation 
manufacture alone: Germany is able 
and is actively engaged in turning 
out more than 600 airplanes a month. 
France, with her production cut 
down to a snail’s pace through work- 
ing-hour restrictions, could turn out 
only 70 planes a month. And even 
this production was subject to the 
whims and caprice of an irrespon- 
sible labor movement prone to “sit- 
downs” and “quickies.”” It was the 
same story with automobiles, tires, 
building materials, and—most im- 
portant of all—munitions. 

In short, Daladier saw a Germany 
getting stronger with every passing 
day, while France’s production spi- 
raled farther downward with the 
weakening of the franc, and the utter 
demoralization of business by a bul- 
lying labor movement shot through 
with communism which seemed at 
times to have more sense of loyalty 
to Moscow than to Paris. 

He knew that there was no short 
cut, no easy road, no more “social 
techniques” to be played with, while 
Germany went ahead hourly with 
rearmament. He knew that the 
only solution was the good old-fash- 
ioned rule of working hard and sav- 
ing your money. 

And so, aside from stalling off an 
immediate international showdown 
—by compromising with Germany at 
Munich and stabilizing the france at 
a low figure (on agreement with 
Washington and London)—Daladier 
undertook the courageous but un- 
popular task of informing French 
labor that it had been misled: that 
there was no substitute for hard 
work, and that it was silly to think 
French labor could get along on a 
40-hour-week while neighboring Ger- 
man production is going ahead at a 
terrific pace on 60 to 72-hour work- 
weeks. In short, Daladier virtually 
suspended the 40-hour week indefi- 
nitely. 


HEN CAME the test of French 

democracy. French labor lead- 
ers might have chosen the demo- 
cratic way—by carrying their case 
to the people in a demand for a gen- 
eral election to turn Daladier out 
of power. But they did not do so, 
either because they were afraid of 
the result, or because they were 
so imbued with the communist 
principle of “direct action” (which 
means’ practically a revolution 
against authority). The French 
labor leaders chose the cowardly 
weapon of a general strike, seeking 
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to bring the government of France 
to its knees by force. 

Daladier made this issue perfectly 
plain to the French people. He was 
prepared, and he did resort to armed 
force to put down this rebellion 
against constitutional authority. It 
was a question of national loyalty 
against the self-interest of an or- 
ganized class. To the credit of the 
rank and file of French workers, 
most of whom finally refused to 
walk out, national loyalty won out. 
The Daladier government may not 
last indefinitely. (The French peo- 
ple have a habit of supporting a 
strong leader during a crisis and 
then handing him his hat when it is 
all over.) 

But the lesson should not be lost 
upon us. If the general strike had 
been successful in forcing the gov- 
ernment to surrender, democracy in 
France today would be as dead as 
the Whig party. The labor unions 
would be running the country—prob- 
ably with the aid of Russian advice. 
(Moscow was reported to have dis- 
patched one of its experts to manage 
the general strike.) 


HE IRONY of all this for the 

worker would have been that, 
with the demise of democracy, his 
liberties would have vanished as well. 
There would have followed these in- 
evitable successive steps: Collapsed 
capital, expropriation of industry by 
the unions, and (since a labor union 
cannot run a plant on part time any 
more profitably than a capitalistic 
management) a forced regimenta- 
tion of labor more drastic than it 
has ever known. In short, there 
would have come about that paradox 
of paradoxes, which we see in Rus- 
sia, the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat—labor managed by its own 
leadership (and how!). 

Fortunately for the rest of the 
world, as well as France, the general 
strike is as stupid as it is treason- 
able. History records only one suc- 
cessful general strike. In October, 
1905, the Russian people in all walks 
of life (workers, professionals, stu- 
dent, and so forth) just quit as a 
protest against the absolute mon- 
archy of Czar Nicholas II. He gave 
in and granted them a constitution 
setting up a parliamentary system 
known as the Duma. 

Elsewhere the general strike has 
invariably been a boomerang. The 
most famous and most unpopular 
was that attempted in Great Britain 
in 1926. British labor lost more in- 
fluence by that strike than it had 
gained in years of patient progress 
under conventional democratic meth- 
ods. Sweden called out the army to 


put down a bitter general strike 
shortly after the war; and the result 
was the Swedish labor law, reviewed 
in this department some weeks ago, 
Both capital and labor are vigorously 
but equally regulated under this 
law. Australia had a similar experi- 
ence in 1925. 


N ATTEMPT to apply the re- 

cent French experience to the 
American wage- hour restrictions 
would be met with the quick answer 
that the situation here is entirely 
different. It is perfectly true that 
the United States has no hostile 
neighbor with whom it is forced to 
match production standards for re- 
armament purposes at the expense 
of labor standards. 

It is also true that, notwithstand- 
ing an unbalanced budget and a na- 
tional debt (which has been doubled 
under the present Federal adminis- 
tration) American business and 
American income are not bled white 
by taxation as is necessary in France 
(where taxes are roughly about 300 
per cent higher than in America). 
But American business is still the 
goose that lays the golden eggs for 
both the workers and the govern- 
ment (with its army and navy). 

The Independent telephone indus- 
try presents a typical example of 
how a legitimate and modestly prof- 
itable enterprise could be crushed 
if destructive labor standard re- 
strictions were thoughtlessly applied 
to it. The recent brief filed by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association with the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration sets that forth quite 
clearly. 

Multiply a hypothetically crushed 
Independent telephone industry by 
dozens and dozens of other indus- 
tries, and the answer is one badly 
mangled golden goose. In such an 
event, resulting unemployment would 
cry for more relief, require more 
spending, necessitating more taxa- 
tion followed by further curtailment 
of business. Thus the old vicious 
circle, started by blunderbus labor 
standard restrictions, would be set 
in motion. It could happen here— 
definitely. 

This is not to suggest that all 
forms of compulsory labor standards 
are unwarranted. There may be a 
fair question as to whether omnibus 
Federal legislation is the best way to 
go about it. But whether these 
standards are put in effect by a 
horizontal flat rate through statu- 
tory fiat, or by a series of industrial 
agreements, a la NRA, or by any 
ene of several other methods, there 
must be set up some machinery for 
distinguishing between those _ busi- 
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nesses Which can and should carry 
a biyger labor load and those that 
will simply fall down under it and 
send labor itself sprawling in the 
rut of unemployment. 

It is probable that American 
statesmanship will see that such dis- 
astrous consequences do not occur. 
It is likely that American labor 
leadership is intelligent enough to 
accept the necessity for giving cap- 
ital an even break. We all hope so; 
but when members of the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board—which was 
set up to end industrial disputes and 
succeeded in increasing them near- 
ly 300 per cent—make speeches to 
the effect that no changes are neces- 
sary in the present National Labor 
Relations Act, it can’t help but make 
even the average discerning citizen 
wonder. 

Before leaving French politics, it 
might be of interest to note how the 
political parties over there differ 
with our own when it comes to la- 
bels. Premier Daladier, for  ex- 
ample, would correspond in political 
position with the Republican party 
in this country or at least with a 
Democrat of the Byrd-Glass-Tydings 
persuasion. Yet he is a member of 
the “Radical Socialist Party.” It 
may seem amusing to us, but the 
simple “Socialist” party in France 
is about as conservative as there is 
in the twenty-odd party combina- 
tions. All of them have labels which 
sound like the next train to Moscow. 

Over here, politicians shy away 
from fancy labels as instinctively as 
a darky from a graveyard. And with 
reason, too! Even such mild inno- 
vations as “Progressive” and “Farm 
Labor” left many a Wisconsin and 
Minnesota member stranded high 
and dry when the election tide shift- 
ed to the Right last month. This 
difference between the two nations 
does not mean that American politi- 
cians are really so overwhelmingly 
conservative. 

There is considerable local talent 
running around under the label of 
“Democrat” and even “Republican,” 
who could give even Communist 
Blum the aces and spades and still 
beat him on a real test of radical- 
ism. It all goes to show that there’s 
nothing in a name. American poli- 
ticians are merely conservative in 
their nomenclature. The French are, 
perhaps, a little more frank about 
What they really stand for. 


WELL. SPEAKING of Ameri- 
can statesmen, Senator White 
of Maine started the ball rolling 
When he announced last week that, 
early in the next session of Congress, 
he will reintroduce a resolution to 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 24, 25 and 26. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 22, 
23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, March 27 
and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, March 30 and 31. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 
11 and 12. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, April 18, 19 and 
20. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25, 26 and 27. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 











investigate the FCC and the radio 
situation. Coming from a Republi- 
can this announcement would not 
ordinarily attract much attention, 
if it were not well known that he 
will be aided and abetted by Sena- 
tor Wheeler of Montana, chairman 
of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee — and that really counts 
for something as such resolutions go. 

However, it is a safe bet that there 
will be other resolutions along the 
same line. Senator White simply 
believes in getting in line early and 
avoiding the rush. The FCC mean- 
while is working away feverishly at 
its own radio investigation with the 
forlorn hope of beating Congress to 
the draw. From all appearances, 
however, the new session will get to 
Washington much too soon for the 
FCC to have ready for Congress its 


““ 


own “conclusions and recommenda- 
tions’’ on what radio must do to be 
saved. 


Nor is it likely the Congress will 
be put off this year with another 
administration plea that the FCC 
should be first given a chance to 
work the complicated problem out 
for itself. The Senate will probably 
insist on making it a duet—and the 
House is likely to want to make it 
a trio. 





Even so, there is much common 
sense evident in Chairman Mc- 
Ninch’s efforts to tidy up as much as 
possible before January. True, Con- 
gress will probably catch the FCC 
with its apron on, so far as the radio 
monopoly job is concerned, but there 
is a fair chance that the FCC will 
complete its long overdue final report 
on the special investigation before 
the next session is too far along to 
consider it. 

The filing of Bell reply briefs to 
the FCC proposed report on the 
December 5 deadline was a step in 
this direction. The FCC well knows 
that something will have to be done 
about this report before the next 
appropriations bill comes up, or the 
congressional committees will start 
raising an indecent row about spend- 
ing $1,500,000 for an investigation 
and report to which only one com- 
missioner is willing to sign his 
name. 

Along other lines as well, the FCC 
is clipping along at a merry pace. A 
decision on the petition of the tele- 
graph companies for increased rates 
for government service should be 
out before the holidays or soon after. 
The FCC rules of practice were mod- 
ified so as to avoid criticism that a 
virtual monopoly of legal business 
before the FCC is handled by a 
handful of “pet” law firms. 

It is an ambitious task Chairman 
MecNinch has tackled, but he and 
his colleagues are making a noble if 
belated effort to clean up odds and 
ends as much as possible before the 
party starts on Capitol Hill next 
month. 

vy 


November Station 
Gain More Than 1937 


The New York Telephone Co., largest 
operating unit in the Bell System, re- 
ports a net gain of 6,316 telephones in 
operation in November, compared with 
an increase of 4,019 in November, 1937. 
In the first 11 months of this year the 
cumulative net gain was 19,942, against 
a gain of 90,907 in the corresponding 
1937 period. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
gain of 5,204 
units in November, compared with a 


vania reported a net 


gain of 3,721 in the same month a 
year before. 

vy 
Pacific Bell November 


Gain Under 1937 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. reports for November a net gain of 

9,144 telephones against a 10,386 gain 

in November, 1937. For the first 11 

months the gain was 63,326 against a 
gain of 113,070 in the 1937 period. 











Bell Brief Flays Walker 
Proposed Probe Report 


REASONS DETAILED in brief filed with FCC why the 
commission cannot properly adopt in whole or in part 
the report on the telephone investigation proposed by 
Commissioner Walker as the report it will make to 
Congress. ... Proposed report full of errors in fact, mis- 
statements of fact and unjustified inferences and 


unsupported conclusions 


NTERING DETAILED denial 

of charges and_ allegations 

against it in the proposed re- 
port to Congress of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission — prepared 
by Commissioner Paul A. Walker 
and submitted to Congress last April 
1 by Chairman Frank R. McNinch as 
a “one-man” report—the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Decem- 
ber 5 filed a 280-page brief with the 
commission. 

The brief just filed asserted the 
proposed report is full of errors in 
fact, misstatements of fact, and un- 
justified inferences and unsupported 
conclusions. It states that because 
of this the proposed report “cannot 
properly be used in whole or in part 
as the report the commission will 
make to Congress.” The brief is 
based upon a combination of reasons 
grouped into four basic divisions 
upon which the Bell elaborates in the 
280-page excoriation of Commis- 
sioner Walker’s report. 

Reliable Conclusions Impos- 

sible from Investigation 

The investigation commenced in 
1935 by the FCC is termed in the 
brief as unfair and incapable of pro- 
ducing reliable conclusions. The 
hearings were ex parte—cross-exami- 
nation was not permitted, nor was 
any rebuttal testimony from the 
company received in evidence. It was 
only on October 25 that the A. T. 
& T. was authorized to enter some 
form of defense. 

The brief filed December 5 is the 
company’s condensed answer and can 
be elaborated upon fact by fact if 
opportunity is presented. 

The brief is designed to correct 
the “large number of positive mis- 
statements of fact and many errors 
in facts and in conclusions drawn 
therefrom” which it is charged are 
in the Walker report of nearly 800 
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the Bell brief declares 


printed pages. Because the proceed- 
ings were ex parte, it is pointed out, 
the Bell companies are barred by the 
state of the record from briefing in 
the normal way either the facts or 
the conclusions asserted in the pro- 
posed report. 

“As a practical matter,” the brief 
says, “we are limited to little more 
than a running commentary upon 
those misstatements and errors... 
In many instances the only method 
of dealing with such errors is by 
denial; the facts upon which the 
denial is based are not in the record 
because we were prevented from 
bringing out our side of the case.” 

Bell Doubtful of 

Value of the Brief 

The brief further asserts that the 
companies have considerable doubt 
as to the value of the kind of brief 
which the situation permits and “cer- 
tainly the brief can accomplish com- 
paratively little to undo the injury 
we have suffered and will continue to 
suffer by reason of the wide publicity 
and apparent authority given to the 
reports of the investigators and to 
the Walker report.” 

“The Walker report,” it adds, “‘has 
even been distributed to members of 
Congress, to state regulatory com- 
missions, to the press, and to others 
—all under an apparent official spon- 
sorship of the commission.” 

The A. T. & T. charged that the 
report seeks to present the Bell Sys- 
tem as “something menacing, as an 
institution built by sharp practices, 
and in disregard to public interest, 
and as an organization motivated by 
greed and as a business functioning 
as a monopoly—in the odious sense 
oi that term.” 

In some cases, the brief said, the 
statement of “half truths and innu- 
endo is relied upon to accomplish this 
end.” It added that the report ig- 


nores the fact that this nation has 
the “best telephone service in the 
world.” 

Declaring that the facts in the case 
do not fit the pattern which the re- 
port has presented, the company said 
that the authors of the report 
“should have been frank enough to 
accept and state the indisputable fact 
that public opinion and the statutes 
of the states and the nation have 
looked for many years toward a regu- 
lated, unified service rather than 
toward competition in the telephone 
field.”’ 

The company branded as “fantas- 
tic’ that portion of the Walker re- 
port which proposed drastic federal 
regulation of the telephone industry. 
The brief said the Walker contention 
that telephone rates could be reduced 
20 to 25 per cent by elimination of 
“unnecessarily high costs” was 
“merely absurd.” 


Summary of Basis of 
Brief’s Contentions 

Summarized, the brief gave the 
basis for its contentions as follows: 

“1. The investigation on which the 
Walker report is based was, as a 
whole, unfair. The hearings were 
ex parte, and the whole procedure 
was incapable of producing reliable 
conclusions. 

2. The Walker report is incorrect. 
To a large extent the allegations of 
fact and, to a greater extent, the in- 
ferences and conclusions drawn 
therefrom are not true. The Walker 
report is full of errors in fact, mis- 
statements of fact, and unjustified 
inferences and unsupported conclu- 
sions. 

3. The Walker report is incom- 
plete. As to most subjects discussed, 
it does not contain the important 
facts in their proper setting, neces- 
sary to arrive at sound conclusions. 
It omits and disregards controlling 
facts which, if considered, would 
compel different findings and con- 
clusions. The facts presented are in 
a large measure separated from sig- 
nificant surrounding circumstances 
and distorted by improper emphasis. 

4. The recommendations are un- 
sound. Regardless of how the Walker 
report was produced, and regardless 
of what facts it alleges or conclu- 
sions it draws, its specific recommen- 
dations are not sound proposals for 
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pres itation to Congress. They are 
unnecessary. In most instances they 
would be detrimental to the telephone 
service; in several cases they are dis- 
tinct!y dangerous; and in one strik- 
ing case, so far reaching as to be 
revoliitionary in the field of regula- 
tion 

The fashion in which the Bell brief 
attacks the proposed report is illus- 
trated by the part dealing with the 
section entitled “Profits of the Bell 
System.” This part, the brief states, 
gives the false inference that profits 
are unjustifiably high. 

The brief contends that profits in 
fact have been moderate and submits 
a record of earnings to show that 
since 1916 average earnings of West- 
ern Electric Co. and its subsidiaries 
were 6.5 per cent of net investment; 
and that the American Telephone & 
Teleyraph Co. and its subsidiaries, 
other than the Western Electric Co., 
earned 6.69 per cent since 1913. 
Combined, these figures show that 
over the last quarter of a century 
the return of the entire Bell System 
has averaged approximately 6°4 per 
cent of the net investment. 

One of the principal claims of the 
report is that the Bell System has 
profited excessively by virtue of the 
sales of apparatus and supplies by 
the Western Electric Co. to the oper- 
ating telephone companies. 

“Whatever profits have resulted 
from this source,” the brief declares, 
“are included in the Western Elec- 
tric’s consolidated statement, which 
shows average profits of only 6.5 per 
cent on net investment over the 
period.” 

It might be assumed, the brief 
states, that in any fair presentation 
of Bell System profits, the earnings 
of the Long Lines department and 
the Bell associated companies would 
be consolidated, to show what the 
profits had been on the entire operat- 
ing telephone business of the Bell 
system, constituting over 90 per cent 
oi its assets. 

The Walker report, it adds, refused 
to do this by merely combining two 
oi the tables introduced by the in- 
vestigators. That showed, the brief 
says, for the total telephone business 
of the Bell System (Long Lines and 
Bell associated companies combined ) 
for the period of 1914-1935, inclu- 
sive, a return of 7.0 per cent on net 
book cost of plant, without working 
capital, ranging from a minimum of 
5.30 per cent in 1933 to a high of 
8.55 per cent in 1928. 

The brief scores the proposed re- 
port for its emphasis on earnings on 
common stock as an evidence of the 
profits of the Bell System.” 

“When the entire investment is 
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a grade school education. 
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have noticed the error. 


plishment he had performed. 


the same etiquette error. 
GOOD MANNERS: 


best bred man in company. 





GOOD MANNERS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


HE WAS NOT a college graduate. I doubt if she had more than 
She was not good looking nor was 
she commonplace in appearance. She dressed very quietly, but I 


think she would not have done otherwise even if her income had 


What was it about her that made people young and old, like and 
respect her? I have often wondered, and so have others. 
have been that her most outstanding characteristic was making 
folks feel at ease when conversing with her, especially those who 
were uncertain how to express themselves easily. 
a mistake either in manner or speech, she always appeared not to 


I read a story one time about a man of great political importance 
who was entertaining some business associates at a dinner. One 
of the guests had been invited because of some outstanding accom- 
He was a stranger to the group, as 
was “Wrong-Way” Corrigan when he was entertained everywhere. 

But the poor fellow did not know how to act, or what to say in 
such a company of people. After making two or three feeble efforts to 
take part in the conversations, he became panicky, and so made a 
noticeable error in table etiquette. 
effort to cover up the unhappy man’s confusion, purposely made 
That was far kinder than allowing the 
poor fellow to get through the dinner in embarrassed silence. 
The art of making people, with whom we con- 
verse, feel easy—whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the 


It might 


If anyone made 


The host, without an apparent 








known,” the brief asserts, “it is un- 
necessary and misleading to use the 
return on stock as an indication of 
the overall profit ratio. It is obvious 
that if a company chooses to finance 
its requirements in part with bor- 
rowed money and preferred stock, the 
return on the common stock in a 
prosperous year will be considerably 
higher than the return on the entire 
investment; and it is universally rec- 
ognized that this is right and proper, 
since the common stockholder takes 
the risk.” 

The Walker report, the brief says, 
claims the Bell System has profited 
tremendously by failure to deduct 
depreciation reserves in rate cases. 
In answer, the brief declares: 

“It is obvious that by computing 
the return on net investment we are 
including in the rate of return the 
full amount by which the companies 
can possibly have profited by reason 
of the practices complained of. The 
return of 6.69 per cent is with all 
reserves deducted. Without deduc- 
tion of reserves the return over the 
period would be less than 5% per 
cent.” 

The Walker report contended, 
among other things, that inventions 
have been suppressed and installation 
ot improved equipment delayed. 

“Useful inventions are not ‘sup- 
pressed,’”’ the Bell brief replied. 
“Selfish interests induce the patent 


owner to put the device on the mar- 
ket. In the very nature of things, 
unused inventions are for the most 
part the discards—the outmoded or 
second-rate things.” 

The proposed report, the brief ex- 
plains, suggests that inventions, such 
as talking motion pictures, have been 
developed at the expense of the Bell 
associated companies—and thus in 
effect at the expense of telephone 
users—but that the profits from ex- 
ploitation of these inventions have 
not been credited to the Bell Asso- 
ciated companies and thus to the tele- 
phone users. 

This charge is denied in the brief 
with the statement that the consoli- 
dated statements include all such 
profits, whether from royalties or 
sales of equipment, in both the for- 
eign and domestic fields. 

Defending its purchases of equip- 
ment from Western Electric Co. a 
policy which was criticized in the 
proposed report, the Bell brief says: 

“Western Electric assumes the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the maximum 
demands for equipment required in 
periods of rapid plant expansion of 
the telephone system. No monetary 
value can be set upon the service 
Western renders to the telephone 
companies when great emergencies 
make it necessary immediately to 
rush vast supplies of material to 
stricken areas.” 
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National Association 
Files Wage and Hour Brief 


SMALLER TELEPHONE COMPANIES, engaged prin- 
cipally in intrastate business, may be thrown out of 
business or forced to curtail employment if included 
under the wage-hour act, it was contended in a brief 
filed with the Wages and Hours Administration by 
the United States Independent Telephone Association 


ONTENDING that Congress 
¢ never intended to include tele- 
phone companies within the 
scope of the 1938 Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and that inclusion under the 
wages and hours provision would ser- 
iously curtail employment in small 
companies or even threaten their ex- 
istence, the United States Independent 
Telephone Association filed a_ brief 
November 28 with the Wages and 
Hours Administration setting forth its 
principal contentions for 
supported by information 
from telephone companies. 
The brief was submitted by B. L. 
Fisher, president of the United States 
association and of the Lee Telephone 
Co., Martinsville, Va.; John H. Agee, 
chairman of the association’s wage and 


exemption, 
obtained 


hour committee and vice-president of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and Alfred L. Geiger, Wash- 
ington, D. C., general attorney for the 
association. 

The attorneys for three large Inde- 
pendent companies also signed the 
brief: Woods, Aitken & Aitken for the 
Lincoln, Neb., company; Hubbell, Tay- 
lor, Goodwin, Nixon & Hargrave for 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., 
and McKay, Macfarlane, Jackson & 
Ramsey for the Peninsular Telephone 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

At a conference November 29, Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. Agee and Mr. Geiger dis- 
cussed with Assistant Wage-Hour 
Administrator Paul Sifton the status 
of the application of the Independent 
industry for its exemption under Sec- 
tion 13 (a) (2). It was claimed that 
the words “service” and “establish- 
ment” apply to telephone companies. 

The debate before the Senate and 
House and in the message of President 
Roosevelt, it was contended, clearly 
showed that small telephone companies 
are among the businesses intended to 
be exempted. The wording of the 
Communications Act, which exempted 
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Independents from FCC _ jurisdiction, 
was also stressed as substantiating the 
wage-and-hour exemption. Quotations 
from statements by former Senator 
Black, who sponsored the legislation 
on the Senate side, and by Representa- 
tive Mary Norton, chairman of the 
House labor committee, were cited in 
the brief to support this argument. 
Asking that the definition of “ser- 
vice establishment,” as used in Section 
13 (a) (2) be applied to telephone 
companies and exchanges having a 
greater part of their business in intra- 
state commerce, the national associa- 
tion’s brief stated “that a telephone 
company is engaged in a useful labor— 
which does not produce a tangible com- 
modity but does provide an accommo- 
dation required by the public, towit, 
the conveyance of communications from 
one member of the public to another 
is perfectly obvious. That the thing 
which a telephone company has for sale 





is an intangible commodity and proper- 
ly termed ‘service’ is also perfectly 
evident.” 

Even though a telephone company is 
commonly spoken of as a public utility, 
the brief stated, the words “service” 
and “utility” are synonymous. The 
brief cited that the courts in the Peo- 
ples Gas, Light & Coke Co. and the 
Skagit Valley Rural Telephone Co. vs. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
cases and the Corpus Juris text had 
defined the service of public utilities. 

“It is apparent that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress,” contended the brief, 
“through the use of the word ‘estab- 
lishment,’ to include not only public 
utility companies or public service com- 
panies but also such businesses that 
fields like 
laundries, pressing establishments, ete. 

“The conclusion must be, therefore, 
that the use of the word ‘establishment’ 
by Congress was not in any sense to 
qualify or narrow the field to be ex- 
empted, but rather was chosen as dis- 


render services in other 


tinguished from the word ‘company’ 
so as to broaden the exempted class 
and to escape any possible interpreta- 
tion that would limit such class so as to 
exclude from the benefits of the ex- 
emption such businesses as are engaged 
in the rendering of service but are not 
commonly classified as public service 
companies or public utilities.” 

In support of its statement that In- 
dependent companies, especially those 
serving rural territories and_ small 
towns, would be forced to substantially 
curtail employment or close down the 
service, the brief cited concrete ex- 
amples of small companies as_ they 
would be affected by the minimum 
wages and maximum hours. 


Average Stations Per Exchange 

for Bell and Independents 

A comparison of the Bell System 
and the Independent industry showed 
that, on a nation-wide basis, the Bell 
System owns and operates 6,778 ex- 
changes with an average of 2,262 sub- 
scribers per exchange, while the Inde- 
pendent companies operate 12,450 ex- 
changes with an average of 331 sta- 
tions per exchange. It was _ stressed 
that rates of the smaller companies 
could not be increased sufficiently to 
take care of increased wage costs— 
and if higher rates were put _ into 
effect, there would be the danger of 
subscribers discontinuing service. 

Citing Brownsville, Neb., as a typi- 
cal small-town exchange, the brief 
stated that exchange serves 63. sub- 
scribers and if it had been required to 
pay 25 cents an hour in 1937 the wages 
of only the operator would have to- 
taled $2,190—which would have been 
$716.58 more than the gross revenues. 
In addition to the operator, the ex- 
change employs a _ repairman, plus 
the cost of repairs and depreciation 
charges. 

The brief showed that this Nebraska 
exchange, with these total expenses, 
would have had a loss of $1,687.16 un- 
der the 25-cent minimum wage; a loss 
of $2,125.16 under the 30-cent minimum 
wages and a loss of $3,504 under the 40- 
cent minimum. In order to continue 
operation of this exchange, the brief 
stated, it would be necessary to in- 
crease the rates charged to subscrib- 
ers approximately 300 per cent. 

“The Independent telephone industry 
has hundreds of small exchanges of 
which this is typical,” the brief stated. 


TELEPHONY 
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“It has several thousands of exchanges 
in which a 25-cent minimum wage 
would require more for the operator 
alo than the entire revenue received 
from the telephone service at those ex- 
changes.” 

he difficulty arises,’ continued the 
brief, “from the fact that the number 
of subscribers of these Independent 
telephone exchanges is so small and 
the added burden of expenses is so 


great, that to increase the telephone 
rate sufficiently would make the price 
of telephone service prohibitive.” 


It was declared that a study made by 
the national association of the average 
number of subscribers per exchange in 
13 states showed the difference between 
the problems confronting the Bell Sys- 
tem and Independent companies under 
the wage-and-hour act. The brief cited 
a table comparing the subscriber den- 
sity of Bell and Independent exchanges 
in the following states: 

Average Average 
Subscriber Subscriber 
per Each Per Each 
Bell System Independent 
Exchange Exchange 


Alabama ..... 1,233 93 
er 1,349 13 

"eer 4,755 318 
Indiana ....... 2,291 375 
aera 1,533 323 
ae eee eee 2,190 201 
Mississippi .... 168 83 
Missourl ..... 3,605 246 
Nebraska ..... 913 331 
New York..... 4,108 594 
ee 2,804 637 
Oklahoma ..... 1,377 149 
Pennsylvania .. 3,297 487 


Stressing that the policy of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is a desire 
to eliminate detrimental labor condi- 
tions but to attain that purpose with- 
out curtailing employment, the brief 
stated that nearly all Independent 
telephone companies, whose business is 
principally intrastate, would be forced 
to decrease employment. 

Two Alternatives for Independents 

If Wage-Hour Law Is Enforced 

If the Act is enforced against these 
Independent companies, one of two 
things will follow, declared the brief: 
“(1) A mechanization of the exchange 
such as to eliminate and curtail em- 
ployment, or (2) the closing of the 
exchanges, which would not only elim- 
inate employment but would also de- 
prive the smaller communities of the 
Service now being rendered. At many 
smaller exchanges, the total revenue 
from that exchange would not permit 
the paying of an operator 25 cents per 
hour for the hours of service now 
being extended in that community.” 

The brief cited figures to compare 
the revenue derived from toll service 
by the Bell System and the Inde- 
pendents. These figures were intend- 
ed to demonstrate the financial in- 
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Telephone Companies Held 
Not ’‘Service Establishments’’ 


Acting Wage-Hour Administrator 
Paul F. Sifton, on December 7, 
stated that he does not consider 
banks, building and loan associa- 


tions, insurance companies, tele- 
phone companies, newspapers or 
radio broadcasting stations are 


“service establishments” within the 
meaning of the wage-hour law that 
exempts such institutions from pro- 
visions of the act. This came to 
TELEPHONY as we go to press. 

Mr. Sifton released an interpre- 
tative bulletin prepared by General 
Counsel Calvert Magruder dealing 
with the exemptions granted “any 
employe engaged in any retail or 
service establishment the great part 
of whose selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce.” 

“Each asserts that it is engaged 
in rendering ‘service, ” the inter- 
pretive bulletin said. “Although 
we recognize that the foregoing 
companies perform ‘services,’ it is 
nevertheless our opinion that such 
services are not, in the ordinary 
case, sufficiently similar in charac- 
ter to retail establishments to be 
considered ‘service establishments’ 
within the meaning of section 
13 (A) (2). 

“This opinion is not free from 
doubt in respect of some of such 
classes of businesses and does not 
purport to embrace all possible sub- 
classifications.” 

“Service establishments as used 
in section 13 (A) (2),” the bulletin 
continues, “may be considered to 
include generally that large miscel- 


ability of the Independent companies 
to comply with the terms of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and to counter- 
act any idea that the small Independ- 
ent companies—whose toll 
are based 
basis for 


revenues 
solely on a commission 
handling the calls—have 
any appreciable revenue which could 
be diverted to the payment of the 
added burdens created by that law. 

“The Independent telephone com- 
panies, if faced with this wage bur- 
den which they could not meet, would 
adopt by necessity one of two meth- 
ods to meet the situation,” the brief 
stated. “Both of these methods would 
result in accomplishing the very 
thing which the policy of the Act is 
to avoid, namely, a substantial cur- 
tailing of employment. 

“The first method ... is the mech- 
anizing of the smaller’ telephone 
exchanges, which is accomplished by 


laneous assortment of business en- 
terprises which are similar to retail 
establishments in character but 
which may not be accurately clas- 
sified as such. . . . Typical examples 
of service establishments, akin to 
retail establishments, within the 
meaning of the exemption are res- 
taurants, hotels, laundries, garages, 
barber shops, beauty parlors and 
funeral homes. 

“In attempting to ascertain the 
scope of section 13 (A) (2) it is 
necessary to consider that section 
in relation to the other exemptions 
provided by section 13. The long 
list of specific exemptions set forth 
in section 13 manifests a studious 
effort on the part of Congress pre- 
cisely to designate the classes of 
employes to be exempted by the 
statute. 

“Accordingly, one should be cau- 
tious in attempting to stretch the 
provisions of section 13 (A) (2) so 
as to cover cases which were not 
patently intended to be included or 
which could have been designated 
easily and accurately in a specific 
exemption. 

“Many of the foregoing types of 
business enterprise (e. g., banks 
insurance companies, newspapers, 
utilities, etc) could have been eas- 
ily designated for specific exemp- 
tion; and that fact is another rea- 
son for our conclusion that such 
enterprises were not intended to be 
covered by general language which 
seems forced and artificial in its 
application to such cases.” 
installing automatic or mechanical 
switching equipment to replace the 
manually-operated switchboards. This 
would mean complete elimination of 
an operator’s wage. , 

The second step that the Inde- 
pendent companies might take as a 
matter of self-preservation in the 
smaller communities, would be the 
complete elimination of telephone 
service or the limiting of the service 
to the daytime only; or they will per- 
force return to the situation of 40 
years ago when these communities 
received telephone communication 
with the outside world only through 
long distance booths located at conve- 
nient places in the town. 

Either of these two methods would 
result in the loss of employment to 
thousands of employes now in service 
in the Independent telephone 
panies.” 


com- 
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Long Distance ‘“Open House“ 
In Washington, D. C. 


of this nature ever attempted in 

Washington, D. C., the long 
distance “open house” conducted last 
month by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., with the cooperation 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., marked indelibly on the 
minds of more than 10,200 persons 
many interesting impressions con- 
cerning the marvels and 
achievements of modern science, 
long distance telephone service. 


GS of this nat all previous efforts 


one of 


{[t was really a grand show, not 
only from the standpoint of exhibits 
and demonstrations but from the 
point of view of public interest and 
reception. Staged with the utmost 
and produced with excellent 
showmanship, the interest of visitors 
seemed to increase with each attrac- 
tion that was brought to their atten- 
tion. 

Although ordinarily scheduled for 
five days, November 14 to 18, the 
doors of the telephone exchange were 
again thrown open to the public, No- 
vember 21 for three additional days, 
to permit the schools of the city to 
complete the scheduling of visits for 
their students. 

What an impression this toll ex- 


care 


This map and the demonstrations in connection with it comprised one of the high spots of the Washington ‘open house.” 


By RAY BLAIN 


COMPREHENSIVE toll 
exhibit and demonstra- 
tion of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone 
Co. enlightens thou- 
sands of interested visi- 
tors in regard to some of 
the marvels of modern 
long distance telephony 


hibit must have made on the average 
individual when even an old, hard- 
shelled telephone man could enjoy 
more than three hours of it! 

On Sunday evening, November 13, 
prior to the opening day of the visita- 
tion, a half-hour telephone radio pro- 
gram was presented over station 
WMAL, of NBC from 6 to 6:30 
o’clock. This program was featured 
by “on the spot” interviews of Radio 
Announcer Gordon Hittenmark, with 
the long distance chief operator, 
Katherine Small, and several opera- 
tors in the long distance switchboard 
room, and with Chief Testboardman 
H. C. Marsh. 


The musical portion of the broad- 
cast, which interspersed the _ inter- 
views, was furnished by the Wash- 
ington Telephone Glee Club. At the 
close of the program General Man- 
ager Charles A. Robinson of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company of 
Washington extended a cordial invi- 
tation to radio listeners to visit the 
long distance “open house” during 
the ensuing week. 

To inaugurate the visitation prop- 
er, Mr. Robinson held an informal 
luncheon at the telephone headquar- 
ters building on Monday, November 
14th, for outstanding representatives 
of the civic, official and business life 
of the city. After the luncheon this 
distinguished group was taken on a 
prevue tour of the various features 
to be shown the public. The enthusi- 
astic interest shown by these men, to- 
gether with their many favorable 
comments, proved to be an excellent 
barometer of the interest that was 
later manifested by the thousands of 
visitors. 

The origin and conduct of the long 
distance ‘‘open house’ was handled 
by a committee composed of members 
from the commercial, traffic and plant 
departments. Edward G. Bliss, gen- 


By means of colored 


lights, the attendant showed the interested visitors the eight regional toll centers of the United States and the 140 key cities served by these 


centers. 


He then asked his quests to place to their ears the receivers provided on the tables in front of them and proceeded to put through 


long distance calls to various cities, while the listeners watched the lamps glow on the map to indicate the progress of the call. 
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e:al commercial manager of the com- 
pany, was chairman of this commit- 
tee. A corps of engineers and other 
assistants were on hand to answer 
questions. Attractive young women, 

th a streamer over one shoulder 
designating them as “Miss Long Dis- 
tance,”’ were in charge of many of the 
M hibits. 

Upon arrival, guests were ushered 
into the commercial office where 
any interesting exhibits were ex- 
iined and demonstrated. One of 
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This apparatus will do much to- 
ward educating some people in the 
proper method of using the modern 
telephone in order to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

By means of a cathode ray oscillo- 
scope, a young woman attendant 
demonstrated how different sounds 
should be made and how they show 
up on the screen. This indicated 
clearly why proper articulation and 
enunciation are necessary if one ex- 
pects always to receive the correct 


cation at all times with practically all 
of the towns in the flooded area. Al- 
though impossible to give house-to- 
house communication, calls were 
placed for many people to anxious 
relatives in distant cities through a 
central telephone in each town. 

Another map showed, by means of 
colored lights, how a telephone call 
may be made to any part of the world 
and its cost was indicated. 

A huge map of the United States, 
large enough to cover the entire wall 








SEE HOW LITTLE IT COSTS TO TELEPHONE 


NEAR OR FAR 











View to left shows the 
crowd gathered about the 
device which, by means of 
different colors, registers 
the intensity of one's tele- 
phone voice, indicating 
whether the user's lips are 
too far from, too close to, 
or at a correct distance 
from the transmitter. 
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Many of the visitors were surprised to learn from the map shown in the view to the right how little it costs to telephone by long distance. The 
map was set up in such a manner that when one pressed the key associated with the name of a city east of the Mississippi, a light would glow to 


the exhibits was a switch train con- 
sisting of line-finders, first, second 
and third selectors, and a connector, 
demonstrating clearly the manner in 
Which the step-by-step automatic 
telephone system functions. 

With two telephones connected to 
the units, visitors were permitted to 
dial their own numbers and watch 
the progress of the call. A small 
oss-bar unit also demonstrated how 
his late-type automatic equipment 
functions. 

Another exhibit was an electri- 
cally-illuminated toll map, set up in 
such a manner that when one pressed 
the key associated with the name of 
any given city east of the Mississippi 
River, a light would glow to indicate 
the charge of a toll call to or from 
Washington. 

A device which attracted consider- 
able attention was one which regis- 
tered, by means of different colors, 

intensity of one’s voice while 
eaking into the telephone. Thus, 
the user was informed if he was too 
ir from, too close to, or at a cor- 
ect distance from the transmitter. 
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indicate the toll charge to or from Washington. 


answer. It was also shown why one 
digit of a number is often mistaken 
for another, when not uttered clearly 
and distinctly. 

Numerous colored telephones in- 
stalled by the Bell System were on 
display, as was also a section of cable 
with a fixed fault. An attendant 
demonstrated how trouble is located 
with the tone-and-exploring coil 
method. The tone was plainly heard 
on a loudspeaker until after the coil 
had passed the fault; then it ceased 
entirely. 

Also on exhibit were samples of 
safety equipment used by the plant 
department of the Chesapeake com- 
pany. A large collection of excellent 
photographs showing the _ havoc 
wrought by the recent New England 
flood was shown. The photographs 
were displayed under three main 
headings: (1) the storm, (2) the 
mobilization of men, tools, equipment 
and material, and (3) telephone 
crews from all parts of the country 
at work repairing the damage. 

It was stated that the Chesapeake 
& Potomac company was in communi- 


of a room of ordinary size, was per- 
haps the most interesting feature of 
the exhibit. It showed—by means of 
colored lights—the eight regional toll 
centers. Other lights indicated the 
140 key cities, or primary outlets, 
served by these toll centers. 

Alongside the map were two tele- 
phones, one for the master of cere- 
monies and one for his young woman 
assistant. In front of this set-up, 
which was located on a platform, 
were several rows of green baize- 
covered tables on which were placed 
at regular intervals 60 pairs of 
standard telephone receivers. For 
each pair of receivers, a chair was 
stationed at the table. 

After explaining the interesting 
points concerning the map, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies would ask his lis- 
teners to place the receivers to their 
ears, instructing them to see that the 
receiver marked with a white band 
was placed to the left ear. Then, 
picking up his telephone, he would 
ask the long distance operator an- 
swering his signal to connect him 
with his assistant by way of Chi- 
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cago, St. Louis and Atlanta circuits. 

The circuit, when completed, ex- 
tended a distance of more than 3,500 
miles—and over this long distance 
he conversed with his assistant only 
a few feet away, while the audience 
listened to the conversation. Lamps 
lighted on the map as the call was 
being made to indicate its progress. 
The longest possible long distance 
call which can be made in the United 
States over the Bell System—from 
Eastport, Me., to Bay, Calif—was 
also demonstrated. 

The master of ceremonies then 


Into the ear of Anna 
Bell, the Mystery Gel, 
the visitors were in- 


vited to whisper, talk i HE 
or sing and watch 
their voices jump 
about on an_ illumi- 
nated dial. i 


YOU SEE 





pointed out the scarcely perceptible 
delay between the movement of the 
lips and the sound of the voice in the 
receivers after the voice had traveled 
over the length of the circuit. This 
delay of about one-twelfth of a sec- 
ond was humorously demonstrated, 
by having one receiver at a guest’s 
ear directly connected with the as- 
sistant’s telephone while the other 
receiver remained connected over the 
3,500-mile circuit. When the young 
woman’s rendition of Peter Piper or 
Humpty Dumpty was heard in this 
manner, it never failed to get spon- 
taneous response from the amazed 
listeners. 

This was an excellent example of 
“double talk.” (Now I think I know 
how human echo demonstrations were 
arranged lately over some of the pop- 
ular radio programs.) 

One of the most interesting side- 
lights of this demonstration oc- 
curred when a class from a school 
for deaf mutes listened to it. Some 
of the students were partially deaf 
while others were totally so. 


NNA BELL 
MYSTERY GEL 


WHAT SHE HEARS 


Company engineers increased the 
sound volume in the receivers so that 
many of the listeners, who had no 
idea they would be able to hear a 
thing, actually heard the entire talk, 
while those who were totally deaf 
watched their instructor, who trans- 
lated the words of the master of cere- 
monies and his assistant so rapidly 
that it was almost instantaneous. 

In fact, the demonstration of the 
sign language and its effectiveness 
proved as marvelous to the telephone 
men watching it as the long distance 
demonstration did to the deaf guests. 


After being initiated into the mys- 
teries of the beautiful mannequin, 
Anna Bell, the visitors were given an 
opportunity to talk into the voice 
mirror, a device which enables a per- 
son to actually hear his own voice a 
moment after the words are spoken 
into the transmitter. 


In the long distance switchboard 
room young women guides, all expe- 
rienced toll operators, showed the 
guests the incoming and outgoing 
switchboards as well as the teletype 
switchboard. They explained how 
calls were completed and allowed visi- 
tors to watch the long line of oper- 
ators actually at work completing 
long distance calls. 

Guests were then directed to the 
long distance testroom where men of 
the long lines department, familiar 
with this work, explained the work- 
ing of the equipment—not only of the 
regular long distance circuits, but 
also the telephoto service and the ra- 
dio switching control equipment as 
well. 

There visitors were made familiar 
with the method by which toll cir- 
cuits are brought into the office 
through cables and connected to the 
various parts of the apparatus. All 
phases of toll testing, even transmis- 
sion testing, were explained and 
demonstrated. The vacuum tube re- 
peaters and carrier frequencies were 


explained in a manner so as to 
understandable and interesting to ail, 

The wirephoto apparatus was den 
onstrated and visitors were permii- 
ted to listen-in and hear the differe: 
news-gathering agencies througho 
the country schedule their pictures of 
general interest. They were also 
permitted to listen-in on the various 
broadcasting networks. The meth- 
ods by which circuits are changed 
quickly when trouble develops and 
ways in which individual stations a 
switched from one network to a 
other were also explained in a mai 
ner both entertaining and instru 
tive. 

The itinerary of the trip tern 
nated in the display room. There a 
large number of fascinating exhibits 
were on display. 

These included small tables of tel 
phone accessories, a teletype demo 
stration, the telephoto display, a dis- 
play showing how cable troubles are 
located, an overseas telephone map, 
the dial equipment demonstration; 
“Anna Bell, the Mystery Gel,” a beau- 
tiful mannequin into whose delicate 
ear one might whisper, talk or sing, 
and see his voice jumping about on 
an illuminated dial; and last, but not 
least, the voice mirror, which enables 
a person to speak into a transmitte) 
and, a moment later, hear his ow! 
voice coming back to him. 

This completed a most interesting 
tour of a modern telephone exchange. 
Before leaving, each visitor was pre- 
sented with a copy of the interesting 
story, “The Miracle of Talking by 
Telephone,” by F. Barrows Colton, 
a reprint from the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine of October, 1937. 


vy 
Canadian Village Sold 
To Pay Operator’s Wages 


The entire village of Bowling Green, 
Dufferin county, Ontario, Canada, was 
recently sold in order to pay the back 
wages of Miss Phyllis Maltby, who op- 
erated the telephone switchboard for 
six years without receiving any com- 
pensation and claimed that $600 was 
due her. 


Henry Edgar, owner of almost the 
entire village, including a private tele- 
phone system linking 400 farms, died 
last year without leaving a will. To 
satisfy the claim of the telephone op- 
erator, the village was offered at auc- 
tion, the property being sold _piece- 
meal. Bidding was said to be slow, and 
the auctioneer barely succeeded in rais- 
ing the required $600. Among the prop- 
erty sold was an old horse which 
brought $25, a box of odds and ends 
which sold for 10 cents; a blacksmith 
shop and a few old vacation houses and 
lots. 
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Here and There in the Field 


Telephone Industry 
Thanked for Storm Aid 


Representatives of the communica- 
n and many other industries were 
blicly thanked at the recent New 
gland Conference in Boston for the 
t they played in restoring normal 
conditions after the September 21 hur- 
ane and flood. The acknowledgment 


oe) 


was made in the presence of several 
vernors of the northeastern states, 
ederal officials and prominent leaders 


yc 


of business at the opening session in 
the Hotel Statler, with President James 
W. Hook of New Haven, Conn., in the 
chair. 

Telephone companies were repre- 
sented by Thomas E. Hardy, a cable 
splicer of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph System. 

The citation of the New England 
Council, which was presented at the 
meeting, stated that in 27 days follow- 
ing the hurricane 6,000 New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. plant men, 
assisted by 1,500 plant men from the 
Bell System telephone companies out- 
side New England, restored to service a 
total of 405,000 telephones. In Con- 
necticut, the Southern New England 
Telephone Co. exhibited a similar ex- 
ample of a great utility’s capacity for 
organization, the tribute declared. 


vy 
Five Fall District 


Meetings Held in Indiana 
Beginning on October 11 and ending 
on November 17, a series of five district 
meetings held by the Indiana Telephone 
Association throughout northern and 








Group of New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. men at New England Conference, left to 

right: CHAS. N. TASKER, vice-president in charge of personnel; JOHN G. DALEY, general 

superinteudent of plant department; THOS. E. HARDY, cable splicer; JOHN J. ROBINSON, 
president; and JOE E. HARREL, vice-president in charge of public relations. 


central Indiana brought out a combined 
attendance of 349 telephone men and 
women. The meetings were held in 
the Northern district at Plymouth; 
Northeastern district at Fort Wayne; 
Benton district at Monon; West Cen- 
tral district at Greencastle and East 
Central district at Knightstown. 

Each of the meetings consisted of 
conferences on commercial, plant and 
traffic subjects and a combined noon- 
hour meeting with luncheon, a speaker 
and some form of entertainment. 

Subjects covered, which proved in- 
teresting and instructive, were: “Buried 
Wire for Rural Construction,” “Rural 
Electrification Problems,” “Long Span 
Rural Construction,” “Present Day 
Plant Construction,” “Safety in Tele- 
phone Work,” “Fire Insurance Credits 
for Rural Telephone Subscribers,” “The 


Production and Collection of Revenue,” 
and “Commercial Topics which Govern 
the Future.” 

At the traffic meetings special em- 
phasis was given to modern operating 
methods in both toll and local prac- 
tice, the importance of voice training 
and cooperation between operators of 
connecting exchanges. 

Three of the districts elected officers 
to serve for a one-year period. The 
elections resulted as follows: 

Northern district: President, Carl O. 
Morgan, Argos; vice-president, R. S. 
Shoemaker, Plymouth and secretary, 
W. J. Smith, North Manchester. 

Benton district: President, L. H. Fin- 
ney, Williamsport; vice-president, N. N. 
Bott, Remington and secretary, Her- 
bert Hanway, Monon. 

East Central district: President, F. I. 


This large group of telephone people attended the meeting held at Knightstown, November 17, by the East Central district of the Indiana 
Telephone Association—one of five district meetings held during the fall with a combined attendance of 349. In the back row, extreme right, 
is W. H. BECK, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer of the association. 
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Your Business Users Will Welcome The Many 
Advantages Of Automatic Electric P-A-B-X Service 


You'll be surprised at the results you can obtain with a 


P-A-B-X “educational’’ campaign—showing your present 
and prospective private exchange users the many advan- 
tages of modern Automatic Electric P-A-B-X service. 


Probably many of them don't know that P-A-B-X service 
is on tap day and night—doesn't quit at five o'clock or 
ask for days off. Even where an attendant is desired, all 
interior traffic is handled automatically, leaving the at- 
tendant free to care for important outside calls. 


In addition to lightning-fast automatic interior tele- 


phone service, Automatic Electric P-A-B-X also provides 
compiete business control facilities through its "special 
services," available in the larger models—including Code 
Call, Conference Wire, Executive Priority, Watchmen 
Checking and Emergency Alarm. Such features are 
strong selling points, and will often bring in appreciable 
added revenue from the larger business organizations 
. . . Ask our representative to show you P-A-B-X promo- 
tional literature that we will supply for your use, free of 
charge, or write to us direct. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 





Braffett, Richmond; vice-president, B. 
L. Stratton, Cambridge City and sec- 
retary, E. A. Tull, Lapel. 

The district presidents, during their 
term of office, serve as members of the 
board of directors of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association. 


vv 
New Automatic Equipment 
for Nebraska Newspaper 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., recently completed 
installation, in buildings occupied by the 
Nebraska State Journal 
Lincoln, of 


newspaper in 


new automatic telephone 


Octogenarian G Life Member of Independent Pioneers 


OLLOWING the publication, in 
Ph titsenoss of October 15, of an 

article by Loren M. Berry, presi- 
dent of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the United States, 
entitled “Something About Pioneers, 
and Especially Independent Pioneers,” 


a most interesting letter was received 
by Mr. Berry from A. P. Shaver, pro- 
prietor of the 
Telephone Co. 

In this communication an 82-year-old 


North Henderson (IIl.) 


equipment. The Journal prints a morn- 
ing and evening edition, and has for 
years occupied a three-story building in 
the business section. Growth necessitat- 
ed building a new three-story structure 
to the north, in which a new press and 
new together with other 
printing equipment, have been installed. 
This called for removal of other news- 


linotypes, 


paper departments and a readjustment 
of telephone service. 

For the Journal has_ been 
served over a non-multiple two-position 
board, and when in addition to the 1,500 
to 2,000 daily calls normally handled, 
know how the 
came out, 


years 


demanded to 
game or election 


hundreds 
football 


telephone man extended greetings to 
the Independent pioneers and ventured 
the opinion that he was eligible to 
He reported that he has 
operating the North Henderson 
Telephone Co. for 38 years and still is 
on the job. He has built up his com- 
pany from practically nothing in 1900 
to a system of 400 subscribers, of whom 


membership. 
been 


370 are farmers. 
Mr. Shaver states that, in spite of 
his age, he is still climbing poles as 


A. P. SHAVER, 82-year-oid proprietor of 
the North Henderson (Ill.) Telephone Co., 
still dons his belt and climbers and as- 
cends to the top of poles as tall as 40 
feet. He has been told that he is 
the oldest man engaged in telephone line 


repair work in this country. 


along with other curiosity and infor. 
mation calls, it often became difficult 
for reporters to place an outside call, 
A check of the traffic showed that 60 
per cent were incoming calls, 30 per 
cent outgoing and 10 cent inter- 
office calls. 


Under the new system the operators 


per 


handle incoming calls only, the other 
traffic being taken care of by independ- 
ent operations. 

While 
from 7:30 a. m. to 9 p. m., 24-hour sery- 
ice is rendered by connecting up all 
stations so that incoming calls wil! be 


operators are on duty only 


received, as well as facilities for out- 
going calls always at hand. 


high as 40 feet, as testified by one of 
the accompanying photographs. In his 
letter to Mr. Berry he said, in part: 

“T had the first Independent board in 
six Independent 
lines. I still have this relic. Two 
trunk lines from North Hender- 
son, one trunk line from Abingdon and 
one from Avon. In addition, there were 
two farmers’ lines of 18 
each, all organized with the hope that 
there Independent ex- 
change in Galesburg. This hope was 
finally realized, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Bell. 

I will be 83 years old the 17th of 
next March; and am still doing the re- 
pairing and line work for this entire 
system, including the maintenance of 
two trunk lines to Galesburg, two trunk 
lines to Alexis and one each to Rio and 
Woodhull. 

I am, and have been all these years, 
night operator until 7:30 
ing, and Sunday operator for 
hours. I am still climbing poles, some 
of which are 40 feet high. I have been 
told by traveling salesmen that I am 
the oldest man in the U. S. who is 
doing these things.” 

When Mr. Shaver’s letter 
before a meeting of the executive com- 


Galesburg; it served 


were 


subscribers 


would be an 


each morn- 


four 


was read 
mittee of the Independent Pioneer as- 
October, it unani- 
mously voted to inscribe his name as 
that of a permanent member of the 
association, without the requirement of 
A certificate 
of membership, suitable for framing, 
was sent him by Secretary J. K. John- 


sociation, in was 


dues after the first year. 


ston, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

It will be interesting to learn if Mr. 
Shaver has first 
honors as the oldest active maintenance 
man in the industry —or if he has 
any close runner-ups. TELEPHONY adds 
its congratulations with those of the 
Independent Pioneer association to Mr. 
Shaver for his excellent record. 
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AN ORDER 
WE CAN FILL 





... Every electrical supply a 
telephone company needs 


Whatever electrical item you may need, you'll 
find it quickly available from Graybar. Graybar 
provides a complete, convenient source of all ex- 
change supplies as well as everything electrical 
booths 
poles and crossarms, and complete 


for the outside plant—wire and cable... 
. tools... 
pole line materials. 
Graybar’s long experience... and its repu- 
tation for dependability going back as far as 1869 





.is your assurance of relia- Ry path pod 


bility in every product. 
\ ‘bak 


Grayba aR 


OFFICES IN 83 Ly CITIES ... EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE 


PHILLIPS PLANT AT BROCKVILLE, 


WIRES AND CABLES 


ONTARIO 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


With one of the most modern and comprehen- 
sive plants for wire and cable fabrication in the 
world, the experienced PHILLIPS organization 
can supply every requirement for telephone, 
telegraph and power work. 


For almost half a century, PHILLIPS wire and 
cable products have been noted for undeviating 
high quality. Year in and year out, through the 
heat of summer and storms of winter, they can 
always be relied upon to deliver the utmost in 
unfailing performance and reliable operation. 


Write for prices and technical data on PHILLIPS 
wires and cables—full information sent promptly 
upon request. 


PHILLIPS Products Also Include: 


A complete range of telephone instruments, tele- 
phone switching equipment for public and private 
exchanges, and telephone protective apparatus. 


PHILLIPS 


WIRES AND CABLES 
Brockville, Ontario, Canada 


Distributors for Canada: 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES LIMITED 
284 King Street West, Toronto 

MONTREAL REGINA BROCKVILLE 








WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Export Distributors: Automatic Electric Sales Company, Limited, Chicago 
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THE PHILLIPS CABLE PLANT ATMONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Obituaries of Telephone Men 


IRA V. CORBIN, Sandborn, Ind., 
president of the Sandborn Telephone 
Co. for the past 30 years, died suddenly 
at his home November 10, at the age 
of 75. In addition to his telephone con- 
nection, he was president of the Sand- 
born Banking Co. 

Mr. Corbin was born in Sullivan 
county, Indiana. He located in Sand- 
born as a young man and soon became 
actively engaged in the civic and busi- 
ness enterprises of the community, be- 
coming one of its outstanding citizens. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Ira M., of Sandborn, and J. M., 
ot Linton, and a daughter, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn E. Singer, of Linton. 


v 


BRIG. GEN. EDWARD P. MEANY, 
one of the organizers of the American 
Bell Telephone Co., died November 24 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. He was 84 
years old. 

General Meany, who had lived in 
Santa Barbara for three years, was 
counsel for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for many years. He 
formerly lived in New York. 

General Meany was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the son of Edward A. Meany 
and Maria L. Shannon Meany. He at- 
tended St. Louis University and was 
admitted to the bar in 1878. 

He became vice-president of the New 
Mexican Central & Southern Railroad 
in 1889. In 1893 he received his rank 
of brigadier general when he was 
named judge advocate general of New 
Jersey. 


In 1894 he was appointed one 
of the Palisades Commissioners of the 
state of New Jersey. He had been a 
trustee of the Newark Free Public 
Library, and in 1896 and 1900 was a 
delegate from New Jersey to the Demo- 
cratic national conventions. 
v 

CHARLES A. BROWN, Chicago 
patent attorney for half a century, 
died November 23 in his home at 
Redlands, Calif. He was 80 years old. 

Mr. Brown, who retired from active 
practice in Chicago in 1932, was senior 
member of the law firm of Brown, Jack- 
son, Boettcher & Dienner. During his 
years at the bar he was active in tele- 
phone, electric motor, electric meter, 
vacuum cleaner, and automotive appli- 
ance patent litigation, numbering many 
scientific leaders among his friends. 

In his earlier years Mr. Brown was 
an engineer with the Western Electric 
Co. in Chicago. 
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Later he was associ- 


ated with Alfred Stromberg and as at- 
torney for the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. in its early days. In 
March, 1902, he was active in the re- 
organization of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company which resulted in removal of 
its factory from Chicago to Rochester, 
Me Ee 

Later Mr. Brown became a partner 
of George P. Barton, a brother of Enos 
M. Barton, president of the Western 
Electric Co. The firm of Barton & 
3rown—and its successors as others 
were taken into the firm 
the Western Electric Co. in patent mat- 


represented 


ters for many years. 

Born in Manchester, N. Y., Mr. 
Brown received A. B. and M. A. de- 
grees from the University of Rochester 
and the degree of LL. B. and LL. M. 
from the Chicago College of Law of 
Lake Forest university, where he later 
lectured on patent law. Until recently 
he served as trustee of the University 
ot Rochester, and contributed the 
browsing room to the university’s 
library. 

His widow, a son and two daughters 
survive. 


7 


H. VANCE LANE, former president 
of the old Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, died recently at his 
home in Minneapolis, Minn., at the age 
of 76 years. His first telephone con- 
nection in a managerial capacity was 
with the old Nebraska Telephone Co., 
of which he was vice-president and 
general manager. He went to Salt Lake 
City with the Rocky Mountain company 
in 1905. 

v 


WILLIAM G. BARRY, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., with headquarters in 
Cleveland, died of a heart attack No- 
vember 22 at his home in Peconic, L. I., 
N. Y. His age was 61. 

A native of Savannah, Ga., Mr. 
Barry attended New York public 
schools before beginning, in 1902, his 31 
years of service with the Bell System. 
He became first a canvasser for the 
New York & New Jersey Telephone Co. 
In 1905 he became manager of the 
company’s Williamsburg, Brooklyn, of- 
fice. He rose in 1909 to the post of 
district manager of the 
Long Island division. 

Transferred to St. Louis, Mo., as a 
division commercial superintendent in 


company’s 


1911, Mr. Barry became general com- 
mercial superintendent for Eastern 
Missouri and Arkansas in 1912. In 
1921 he became general commercia! su- 
perintendent of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. with headquarters in Cleveland and 
seven years later he became an assist- 
ant vice-president of the company. He 
retired in 1933. 

Mr. Barry was at one time a mem- 
ber of the New York National Guard. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mary 
J. Barry; a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy 
H. Sturdy of Ossining, N. Y., and a 
brother, George Barry of Queens. 


v 


M. L. WELLIEVER, 
Russell, Kans., for the American Tele- 
phone Co., died at a hospital in Topeka, 
November 11, after being seriously ill 
for three weeks. He had been in ill 
health for the past four years and had 
undergone two major operations. 

Born near Centralia, Kans., June 12, 
1885, Mr. Welliever received his edu- 
cation in the Nehama county schools. 
After his marriage in 1907 he engaged 
in farming for a time, but for the past 
22 years he has been in the telephone 
business. He entered telephone work 
at Holton and had been with the Amer- 
ican Telephone Co. for the past 14 
years serving in the capacity of man- 
ager in many Kansas exchanges. 

Mr. Welliever was transferred to 
Burlingame in 1928 as local and dis- 
trict manager of that territory and re- 
mained there for eight years. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, he was transferred to 
Glasco, Kans., and on June 1 of this 
year was transferred to Russell. 

He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, two sons, his mother, one 


manager at 


sister, one brother, and two grand- 
children. 

He was a member of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the 
United States. 


v 

ELWOOD THOMAS BAKER, 85, of 
Huntington, L. I., N. Y., retired audi- 
tor and accountant, died November 21 
after a short illness. 

Born in Marion, Ohio, Mr. Baker was 
secretary and treasurer of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Telephone Co. and of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. He later was pur- 
chasing agent of the Western Electric 
Co. in Chicago. 

He practiced accounting for some 
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MILLIONS OF MILES 11s DOORLESS soot 


from Coast to Coast 





HOUGH it’s only about 3000 miles from the 

Atlantic to the Pacific, the entire nation is 
knitted together by millions of miles of Perfected 
Telephone and Telegraph Wires. These wires are 
playing a prominent part in making modern com- 
munication systems dependable. 

For over 100 years, the American Steel & Wire 
Company has been manufacturing wire of the 
highest quality. As a result, Perfected Telephone, 
Telegraph Wires and Strand are recognized from 
coast to coast as the best in quality, material and 
workmanship. They are being used by the leading 
communication and transportation companies. 

The modern hot process of galvanizing as de- 
veloped by the American Steel & Wire Company 
and used on Perfected Telephone, Telegraph 
Wires and Strand offers the utmost protection 
against corrosion and assures long service. Ex- 
haustive tests have proved beyond a doubt the 
superiority of this hot galvanizing process. 


U:S:S PERFECTED 
Telephone, Telegraph Wires & Strand 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
~a 
Columbia Steel Company, San Fran- USS) United States Steel Products Co., 
isco, Pacific Coast Distributors ut New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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is free from 


Maintenance Troubles 


No fan..... Ample open 
ventilation ..... Never stuffy..... 
Easy to use... .. Steel construction 
....- Acoustically treated. 


‘felephone engineers have tested and approved 
this amazing doorless booth. Acoustical lining in- 
sures quiet privacy. Open construction results in 
maximum sanitation, complete freedom from dirt 
traps. No hinges, locks, glass, or other upkeep ex- 
pense items. See for yourself. Investigate this 
new, sanitary booth now. See how it solves op- 


erating problems. 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR PRICES 
BURGESS BATTERY CO., Dept. T, 500 W. Huron, CHICAGO 


Manufacturing under Burgess Patents 
| BURGESS ACOUSTI - BOOTH : 
25 
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long life, sturdy all-metal construction. 


THE POLE TRAILER 


Highway Model P-8-T Pole 
Trailer, a suitable size trailer 
for light or heavy work. 
Designed by field men who 
wanted a trailer for every 
service. Furnished with or 
without telescoping tongue. 
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HIBHWAY 


It includes every feature of modern design... 
Highway makes a full line of telephone bodies. 


what Highway has to offer in standard bodies? 
regardless of the size of your company; and prices are surprisingly reasonable! 


SOME 4igAway ACCESSORIES 








Everything you need in a body —plus extra durability and long life 


This is an LC W Heavy Duty Highway Truck Body. 
work and is standard with many companies. 


and as an extra value it has the Highway 


Why not investigate, without obligation, 
One is available for your exact requirements, 


THE WINCH 


Rugged, efficient and re- 
markably smooth in opera- 
tion. The Highway Winch 
reduces the time element in 
line crew operations by sub- 
stantially reducing the 
amount of manual labor. 











It is designed especially for telephone 














years and was an accountant with the 
old New York Public Service Commis- 
sion and auditor and controller of the 
old Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad 
Co. Mr. Baker served as auditor of the 
old Eighth Avenue Railroad Co., New 
York City, continuing when the com- 
pany became the Eighth & Ninth Avy- 
enue Railroad Co. He recently had 
taught auction and contract bridge, anc 
was a life member of the Knickerboc 
Whist Club. 

Surviving are four sons and a dauvh- 
ter, his wife having died in 1906. 
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COL. PHILIP LEFFINGWELL 
SPALDING, former president of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and a partner in the banking firm 
of Estabrook & Co., died December 4 
at his home in Milton, Mass., after a 
six months’ illness. His age was 67. 

Born in Ithaca, N. Y., June 27, 1871, 
Col. Spalding was educated in Boston 
and was graduated from Harvard in 
1892. Following two years of graduate 
study, in July, 1894, he became con- 
nected with the mechanical department 
of the American Bell Telephone Co. of 
Boston. 

Seven months later he joined the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Philadelphia as ar 
engineer. He served successively as in- 
spector, chief engineer, general super- 
intendent and general manager. 

In 1911 he became second vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, the Delaware & 
Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph C 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., the Diamond State Telephone Co., 
and the Central District Printing & 
Telegraph Co. 

Colonel Spalding was elected presi- 
dent of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in November, 1912. He 
also was president of the Providence 
Telephone Co. from 1916 to 1918. 

At outbreak of the World War he 
organized the telephone companies’ fa- 
cilities for government use and sent 
many of his experts to the Signal 
Corps. In October, 1917, he was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Aviation Corps of the Signal Service. 

In France he was engaged in supply 
work for the army. In June, 1918, he 
went to Washington with reports. He 
was promoted to colonel and assigned 
to the bureau of aircraft production. 
He returned to France in August and 
served alternately in Paris, Tours and 
London until the end of the war. The 
telephone company gave Col. Spalding 
a leave of absence during the war. He 
returned to his office in November, but 
on January 1, 1919, resigned to become 
a partner in the Boston banking firm of 
Estabrook & Co. He was with this firm 
until his death. 
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Front and rear views of truck equipped with heavy duty construction body. 





The roomy cab over engine makes it possible to transport four or 


five workmen along with the necessary construction tools and material. 


Large Truck Investment 
In the Telephone Field 


ITHIN the next 12 months 
W\ telephone companies of the 

United States will buy ap- 
proximately 7,900 new motor truck 
inits. At an average cost of $750, 
that means an expenditure of $5,925,- 
000. These large figures represent 
some interesting facts that TELEPH- 
ONY has uncovered in a recent, com- 
prehensive survey of the telephone 
field. 

The reason for a survey of this 
kind was to determine to what extent 
telephone companies are investing 
money in motor vehicle equipment— 
and, further, to find out as accurately 
as possible how many trucks are in 
current use. TELEPHONY believes 
this information will be of consid- 
erable interest to telephone people as 
well as to manufacturers of motor 
trucks, truck bodies, special equip- 
ment and trailers. 

It is generally recognized that the 
telephone industry depends to a great 
extent upon its motor truck equip- 
ment; but until the completion of 
this survey a moderately true picture 
of just how large an investment tele- 
phone companies have in trucks was 
unavailable. 

31,873 Motor Trucks in 

Use in the United States 

TELEPHONY’S finding was: The tel- 
ephone companies of the United 
States are the owners and users of 
31,873 motor trucks; and every year 
the replacement requirements of 
these companies is approximately 
7,900 units. To obtain accurate in- 
formation of the field, TELEPHONY 
‘onsidered both types of operating 
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RECENT SURVEY con- 
ducted by “Telephony” of 
industry's present use of 
motor vehicle equipment 
and anticipated require- 
ments indicate that ap- 
proximately six million 
dollars will be spent in 
the ensuing year for re- 
placements and addition- 
al equipment. Special 
metal truck bodies gain- 
ing in popularity. New 
bodies are virtually store- 
rooms on wheels. Thou- 
sands of trailers of vari- 
ous types also in use 


companies —the Independents, of 
which there are 6,500 companies in 
the United States, and those compa- 
nies classified as Bell. Of the latter, 
there are 24 companies associated 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., each, however, an inde- 
pendent buyer of motor’ vehicle 
equipment. 

From the foregoing figures (31,873 
trucks in operation and 7,900 yearly 
replacement units), it is obviously 
true that the telephone industry is 
an exceptionally large buyer and 


user of motor trucks. The survey 
showed that the vehicles in use, ac- 
cording to capacity, in their order of 
popularity, are: First, % ton; sec- 
ond, 1% tons. 

Telephone companies reported that 
they require transportation equip- 
ment as an integral part in their job 
of rendering telephone service. To 
them, trucks are as important as they 
are to any other business enterprise. 
And as for motor dependability, the 
demands in this field seem to be 
greater than in other industries. De- 
pendability ranks as such a factor 
that the replacement requirements 
were found to be unusually high. 
Dependability of Trucks Im- 

perative in Service Maintenance 

This, however, is an obvious qual- 
ification because telephone service 
must always be maintained at what- 
ever premium of cost. Nature with 
its wind, sleet and floods is unpre- 
dictable, which, as a consequence, 
makes a hazard of considerable im- 
portance to the telephone business 
that has such a tremendous invest- 
ment in outside plant. And it is pri- 
marily for the maintenance and re- 
habilitation of this outside plant that 
motor trucks serve in the telephone 
field. 

TELEPHONY found in its survey 
that makes of motor trucks most fre- 
quently named came in the follow- 
ing order: Ford, Chevrolet, Dodge, 
International, GMC, Diamond T and 
FWD. Other makes were also men- 
tioned. 

In addition to the truck chassis, 
there is another important factor in 
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telephone transportation  require- 
ments. This is the truck body. With 
each purchase of a vehicle some ar- 
rangement is usually made for a 
truck body. While the survey showed 
there is a definite trend toward all- 
metal telephone truck bodies, as yet 
there are many in use which are best 
described as “home-made” or “locally 
made.’ To be exact, more than 36 
per cent of all trucks in service 
among telephone companies that re- 
sponded to the request for informa- 
tion are body-equipped in the home- 
made fashion. 

Due to the specialized nature of 
the telephone business, however, evi- 
dence collected in this survey was 
basis for the conclusion that the 
metal-cabinet type bodies are rapidly 
gaining greater popularity and that 
it is only a question of time until 
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corporated into this modern equip- 
ment. 

As previously stated, the survey 
revealed that practically every motor 
truck in service is equipped with 


some sort of specialized body, 
whether of the home-made variety 





Evidence collected in this survey is basis for the conclusion that the metal-cabinet 
type truck bodies are rapidly gaining in popularity and that it is only a question of 
time until home-made equipment will be a thing of the past. 


the home-made equipment will be a 
thing of the past. 

The modern bodies range from 
combination repair and installation 
types to heavy duty construction 
bodies that go on the large truck 
chassis and are equipped with vari- 
ous mechanical aids to construction 
work, such as winches, derricks and 
pole-hole diggers. And, of course, 
there are medium-duty bodies. These 
bodies, for light, medium and heavy- 
duty chassis, are carefully and 
thoughtfully designed so that every 
inch of space is allotted to some spe- 
cific maintenance or telephone repair 
part or construction crew require- 
ment. 

Compartments and bins, virtually 
making the trucks “storerooms on 
wheels,’ are characteristic of the va- 
rious makes of bodies offered today 
by several manufacturers and are the 
ones used by 64 per cent of the tele- 
phone field. Such features as com- 
partments with rubber trays to pro- 
tect the finish of telephone instru- 
ments, which are carried in these 
mobile stockrooms for new installa- 
tions or emergencies, show what 
thoughtful development has been in- 
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or one of special design bought from 
a national manufacturer. The man- 
ufactured - bodies’ product, in the 
order of its popularity, as shown by 
the survey, are those made by High- 


Another aid to telephone transportation 


the trailer . . . "TELEPHONY'S" investigati: 


discloses thousands of trailers of all kinds 


use in the telephone field. 


cable reel trailers an 

in some instances, ge 

eral utility trailer 

TELEPHONY’S _ invest 

gation discloses 22,740 
trailers (of all kinds 

in use in the telephon: 
field. 

Ownership of this associated equi 
ment was described by telephor 
companies as necessary because < 
the quantity and bulk of materials 
and tools which could not convenient 
ly be carried on trucks. 

Many trailers of various types 
were mentioned as necessary for tor 
and material storage for workme: 
such as splicers, for instance, whe! 
the units did not need to be moved 
frequently enough to warrant con 
tinuing use of a car or truck. 

TELEPHONY believes that the re 
sults of its investigation regarding 
the transportation requirements of 
the telephone field will be of consid- 
erable interest to operating compa- 
nies as well as manufacturers of 
motor trucks, truck bodies and 
trailers. 

Many telephone companies, in view 
of the predictions and signs of a 
growing business upturn, are prepar- 
ing for the growth in their business 
which inevitably follows general im- 
provement in business conditions. 
This should be reflected in additions 
to motor vehicle equipment, so that 
in a period of a few months the fig- 





Compartments and bins, virtually making the trucks "'storerooms on wheels,’ are char- 


acteristic of the various makes of bodies offered by several manufacturers. 


way Trailer Co. and Americh Coach 
& Body Co. Other makes were also 
mentioned. 

Another aid to telephone transpor- 
tation is the trailer—pole trailers, 


ures revealed in this survey will, 
very likely, only inadequately reflect 
the really large investment of tele- 
phone companies in this indispensa- 
ble equipment. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, 


HANDLING collect calls 
originating at a pay sta- 
tion in a tributary toll 
office. Series No. 349 
series pertains to a collect 


. call placed from a pay station 


at a tributary office on which word 
is left for the called party. The ques- 
tion is: 

“Shall a report charge be collected 
if the calling party waits for the call 
to be completed if the operator has 
no way of returning his money un- 
less he should come to the office for 
it?” 


UESTION No. 4 in this week’s 


The answer is “yes’”—the amount 
of the report charge should be col- 
lected and, if the call is completed, 
at the finish of conversation the op- 
erator should refer it to her super- 
visor or chief operator. The super- 
visor or chief operator will try to 
secure the calling party’s address 
and if she is able to do so she will 
arrange for a refund of the report 
charge in one of the following ways: 

(a) If it is the practice to make 
refunds by mail, she will tell the call- 
ing party that if he will give her his 
name and address, she will have the 


proper amount mailed to him. The 
supervisor will enter on the back of 
the ticket “refund (amount) to 


calling party) (address)”’, followed 

a suitable explanation of the case, 
sign her personal number, and refer 
the ticket to the chief operator. The 
chief operator will arrange to have a 
refund made in accordance with local 
instructions. 

(b) If the calling party 
an immediate refund or if it is the 
practice to make refunds through 
the proprietor, the supervisor will 
ask the proprietor to refund the 
money, stating that she will arrange 
to have the money returned to him. 
She will secure his name and address, 
enter the necessary details on the 
back of the ticket as in (a) preced- 
ing, and also indicate that he is the 
roprietor. 

If the name and address of the 
alling party has been entered on the 
ticket, the supervisor will draw a line 
hrough them. She will refer the 
ticket to the chief operator. 

As an exception, if it develops that 
the coin station is in a public place 
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such as a railroad station, the super- 
visor will explain that an immediate 
refund cannot be arranged and will 
proceed as in (a). 

If the supervisor is unable to se- 
cure the calling party’s address, she 
will consider 
port charge collected as part of the 
message charge and will write 
‘(amount of report charge) col. at 
(calling place)” in green diagonally 
across the face of the ticket. She 
will draw a line through the entry in 
the “Report” space and will enter the 
full number of minutes in the 
“Mins.” space, but will rate the ticket 


at the full amount of the correct 
charge minus the report charge. 

The supervisor will encircle the 
amount in the “Charge” space in 
green to call the attention of the 
rate operator to the necessity for 


writing a ticket to cover the amount 
collected at the calling station, write 
“bill (amount of report charge) to 
(ealling number)” on the back of the 
ticket followed by an explanation of 
the case, and sign her personal num- 
ber. 

Again referring to question No. 4, 
if the call is not completed and the 
calling party leaves the pay station 
without the operator collecting the 
amount of the report charge, it would 
result in loss of revenue to the tele- 
phone company there would 
no way of collecting this charge. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. On a local call, if the calling 
party has hung up when called party 
answers, is this phrase correct: “The 
party who called you has hung up.” 

2. If a call is to be tried at a cer- 
tain time and your toll center does 
not attempt it, should you ask her to 
try the call? 

3. Why should cords be rotated? 

4. If a party from a pay station 
places a collect call to a certain per- 
son and we leave word, should we col- 
lect the report charge while he waits 
for the call to be completed if we 
have no way of returning his money 
unless he should come to the office 
for it? 

5. How long should an operator 
wait on a BY report? You receive a 
BY report and call again in three 
minutes; you receive a BY report for 
39 minutes and the called operator 
refuses to ask for the line? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 35. 
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lightning and high 
voltage hazards and to prevent in- 
terruption of service, use True Gap 
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BELMONT AVENUE 


Telephone Problems Discussed at 


Convention of 


National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities Commissioners 


NUMBER of subjects of interest 

to telephone men were discussed 

at the 
the National Association of Railroad 
& Utilities Commissioners, held in New 
Orleans, La., November 15 to 18. Sev- 
eral were contained in an address by 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C., on the _ subject, 
“Cooperation Between the State Com- 
missions and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission.” 

Emphasizing the vital importance of 
cooperation between federal and state 
governments and directing attention to 
the crucial factor which communication 
has become in our national existence, 
Commissioner Walker said the Federal 
Communications Commission has at- 
tempted to cooperate with the state 
commissions in all matters of com- 
munications regulation where mutual 
interest and issues were involved. 

Mr. Walker pointed out some specific 
instances of cooperation, including that 
incident to the promulgation and adop- 
tion of telephone accounting rules and 
regulations by the FCC. He recalled 
to mind that commissioners from sev- 
eral states as well as the president of 
the National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, sat in confer- 
ences day after day with members of 
the telephone division of the FCC. 

“Thus,” declared the speaker, 
“through unanimously cooperative ef- 
forts of every state having a regula- 
tory commission and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, unity in ac- 
counting rules and requirements was 
effected, and the basis laid for an 
actual, rather than a fictitious, valua- 
tion of telephone properties for rate- 
making and taxation purposes. They 
involved the rights of the several com- 
missions to require data from utilities 
fundamental to and vital to regulation.” 

Another 
which Mr. 
was in regard to the special telephone 
investigation which the FCC made at 
the direction of the Congress of the 
United States. 


instance of cooperation to 
Walker directed attention 


“The Federal Communications Com- 
mission,” said the speaker in this re- 
gard, “immediately upon the 
several state commissions for assist- 


called 


15th annual convention of 


ance in the selection of personnel 
make the investigation. Where pra 
ticable, state commissions made ava 
from their staffs 

from those subject to call. Thus, 

drew heavily upon the state commi 
sions for the accounting, engineering 
and legal staffs of our 


able personnel 


investigatior 
There was manifest among a 
the states the spirit of cooperation a1 
the desire to assist in pointing ou 
competent and available personnel fo 
employment by our commission.” 

After pointing out the need for cor 
tinued cooperation with regard to th 
application of accounting rules an 
regulations, Mr. Walker directed atten- 
tion to the imperative need for coopera- 
tion in connection with the problem of 
depreciation as practiced in the tel 
phone industry, and especially as af 
fecting the depreciation reserves Ca) 
ried by the Bell System companies. 

Two other vital matters necessitat 
ing cooperation were touched upon by 
the speaker, as follows: 

“One is the question of what consti 
tutes exchange rates; that is, whether, 
for example, a telephone company—by 
the mere publishing of so-called ex 
change area rates—may thereby evade 
both state and interstate jurisdiction 
The other problem is designated as one 
of separation; that is, the determina- 
tion of where the division between stat« 
and interstate jurisdiction on toll calls 
begins. Such a separation is essential 
before any final solution of exchange 
and toll rates can be brought about.” 


Committee Report on Deprecia- 
tion Principles and Methods 
“Depreciation Principles and Meth- 
ods” were discussed in a report pre- 
sented by A. R. Colbert, chief of the 
division of utility accounting and 
finances of the Wisconsin Public Serv 
ice Commission, 
the National 


committee on depreciation. 


Madison, chairman of 
commissioners’ special 
Stressing 
the need for consistent treatment of 
depreciation, both for annual expense 
and for accrued depreciation purposes, 
the report contains a summary of 10 
points which may be considered as a 
depreciation program recommended for 
regulatory commissions. 

In addition to the 10-point program 
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report contains a comprehensive 
analysis of the results of accounting 

depreciation under both the 
straight-line and the sinking - fund 
methods. In these analyses it is demon- 
strated that over the entire life of the 
method, 


property the straight-line 


n used both for annual deprecia- 


t and total depreciation purposes, 

lires a smaller amount for deprecia- 
t and return than does the sinking- 
fund method. 


conclusion, the report states that 
commissions intelligently and hon- 
estly advocate and insist upon a con- 
tent handling of depreciation in rate 
cases and present their cases fairly and 
thoroughly to the courts whenever this 
practice is challenged, it is believed 
it the courts will see the logic of con- 
tent methods, and there will no 
ger be any encouragement for util- 
es to promulgate any of the illogicai 
‘thods which courts have sometimes 
been persuaded to approve in the past.” 


Report of Committee on 
Rural Electrification 


Another report presented at the con- 
vention which is ef interest to tele- 
phone men was that of the committee 

rural electrification, presented by 
Ferd J. Schaaf, director, Washington 
Department of Public Service, Olym- 

a, Wash. This was the second an- 
nual report to be presented on this 
live and important subject. 

In order to obtain as much pertinent 

ita from as many sources as possible, 

committee again sent question- 
naires to each commission of the sev- 
eral states. There was an increase in 
the number of replies received this 
year, as well as more complete data, 
eported Mr. Schaaf. Continuing, the 
report said, in the introduction: “The 
replies indicate that the commissions 
have fairly complete control over pri- 
vate utility operation and construction 
iethods, but only a few of them have 


even partial control over municipal, co- 


perative and REA systems. 
“A majority of the commissions re- 
ted that telephone systems in their 
tates had experienced operating trou- 
bles because of inductive interference 
from rural electric power circuits. To 
vercome these difficulties single wire 
ound circuits have been metallicized 
the stringing of additional wire, 
‘ter which electrical susceptiveness to 
he disturbing fields from the power 
nes has been balanced out by trans- 
Ositions. Exposed areas’ generally 
ave been isolated with repeating coils 
hen only these exposed areas have 
en metallicized. 
Proper use of these coils in a num- 
ry of cases has also provided addi- 
onal phantom circuits. The usual cor- 
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rective procedure provides that the 
electric utility furnish the materials 
necessary and the telephone utility fur- 
nish the labor. About one-third of the 
replies indicated the commissions had 
issued rules on the inductive interfer- 
ence problem.” 

The report contains quotations from 
the rules, regulations and opinions of 
a number of commissions on the sub- 
ject of inductive interference. 

Replies to the questionnaires sent 
out by the commission indicate that 
rural electric construction during 1937 
was decidedly more active than in 
1936. The increase in the number of 
extensions constructed and the miles of 
pole line length run as high as 300 
times, with only one case of a small 
decrease in a state which was very 
active in 1936 (New York). In general, 
the cost of rural construction per mile 
was somewhat less during 1937. 

As to the summary of data from the 
experiences of commissioners of the 
various states, it was found that there 
has been little change from 1936 on the 
subject. The least number of average 
customers per mile varies from 6 to 
2.5, with an average of 3.94, and the 
average annual revenue per customer 
varies from $60 to $24, with an average 
of $36.81. 

As to the question in regard to REA 
activities, the majority of the states 
indicated in their replies to the asso- 
ciation’s questionnaire that they had 
not had sufficient experience to answer 
this question. Says the report of the 
committee on rural electrification: 

“It seems undeniable that quicker 
and more effective results could be 
obtained by the REA if there were 
closer liaison with the commission per- 
sonnel. The only time contact seems 
to have been made with the commis- 
sion was when the REA wished their 
help in inducing the private utilities 
to offer better rates. 

Commissions should be_ kept _in- 
formed when applications for districts 
are received, how much territory the 
proposed application includes, the num- 
ber of prospective customers, the 
amount of money involved in the loan, 
and the anticipated source of energy 

-whether by wholesale contract from 
a private utility or from a private gen- 
erating plant. As the work progresses 
the commission should be kept in- 
formed as to the progress of construc- 
tion. 

At the completion of the project 
commissions should be notified as to 
the date the lines are energized, the 
pole miles of lines, construction costs, 
type of construction, and the number 
of customers. A copy of the rate 
schedules should be filed with the com- 
mission. It is the general opinion that 
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this sort of procedure would be bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned and 
would enable the commissions to give 
the REA better support.” 

As to whether the telephone com- 
panies have been experiencing trouble 
with electric lines extended under the 
REA, 11 of the 14 states answered 
definitely “yes.” One answered “not 
seriously” and two answered “no.” 

As to what corrective measures have 
been taken, six replied that they have 
metallicized their grounded lines. One 
replied that the problem was _ solved 
by relocating or rebuilding lines. Two 
replied that it was solved through the 
cooperation of electric and power util- 
ities. One replied it was solved “in 
various ways.” Several replied that 
nothing had been done and several 
made no reply. 

As to who paid the cost of the ma- 
terials for metallicizing the grounded 
lines, three replied, “the electric util- 
ity.” Two said, “the telephone com- 
pany”; two replied “by agreement”: 
one replied that each company paid for 
its own materials; another said each 
case was considered separately. Sev- 
eral commissions made no reply to this 
question. 

As to who paid the cost of labor, 
five replied “the telephone company”; 


one said the electric company paid part 


and the telephone company part. An- 
other said the matter was settled by 
agreement. A number of the commis- 
sions made no reply to this question. 

The subject of rural electrification 
came in for a good share of discussion 
There was 
considerable difference of opinion in 
the matter. Said a delegate from an 
Eastern state, for instance: “Rural 
residents of our section would rather 
give up their telephones than give up 
their new electric lights and household 
appliances.” 


at the closing session. 


To this statement a delegate from a 
Northwestern state replied: 

“If they were unable to call a doc- 
tor in the middle of the night and had 
to drive 30 miles to town, they would 
feel differently. Doctors don’t practice 
out in the country any more.” 

Vincent D. Nicholson, attorney for 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, told the state commissioners the 
functions of his organization are finan- 
cial, not regulatory; that it has a cer- 
tain appropriation with which to do the 
work, and is in duty bound to extend 
it as far as possible. 

Reports of the various committees 
as well as the convention proceedings 
may be purchased from the State Law 
Reporting Co., 30 Vesey street, New 
York, N. Y. 


America Leads World 
In Public Telephone Use 

Nowhere else in the world are pub- 
lic telephones, or pay stations, as 
widely used as in the United States. 
New York state itself has about 115,- 
000 public telephones, more than a 
sixth of the nearly 600,000 in the ‘ 
tion-wide Bell System. 

The number of public telephones in 
the United States is greater than tie 
number of all kinds of telephones in 
the whole of Italy, or in the entire 
continent of Australia. 

In this country public telephones are 
as readily available in the small town 
as in the large city. They are as 
much a part of the modern drug store 
as the merchandise on the shelves. The 
traveler by train, automobile, bus, boat 
or plane relies upon the public tele- 
phones at stations, terminals, piers 
airports, even at wayside gas stations. 


In the United States it is more con- 
venient than in any other country in 
the world to “drop in” and use the te 
ephone—to call ‘round the corner or 


half-way around the globe—for people 
use the public telephone for making 
long distance as well as local calls. 
One such call was made recently when 
a father at a Boston pay station called 
his daughter in Honolulu. 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
NLRB on Utility Jurisdiction 


e United States Supreme Court in 


av important decision December 5 held 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
Yo is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board 


and thus indicated its intention to make 
the Wagner Act applicable to predomi- 
nantly intrastate industries. 

In its majority opinion, delivered by 
Chief Justice Hughes, the court ruled 
that the Consolidated Edison Co. and 
its affiliated companies, although they 
do not sell power or other products out- 
side New York, come within the orbit of 
to protect interstate and 
foreign commerce against 
rising out of labor disputes. 

In support of its conclusion, the court 
steamship, tele- 


federal power 
stoppages 


pointed to railroad, 
graph, telephone, 
erations which depend on an uninter- 
ted supply of electric energy. Jus- 
s Butler 


this point, contending that neither em- 


radio and air line op- 


and Reynolds disagreed on 


ployer nor employes in the case were 
engaged in interstate 
that the rights and authority of the 
state of New York were being infringed 


commerce and 


under the majority ruling. 

In its majority opinion, the court also 
set aside that part of the labor board’s 
order in the Consolidated Edison case 
which would have instructed the com- 
its affiliates to abrogate col- 
bargaining contracts with the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, an A. F. of L. union. On this 
point, Justice Butler and McReynolds 
agreed, but Justices Reed and Black 
dissented. 

The case arose 


pany and 


lective 


in a complaint filed 
1937 with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board by the United Electrical 
& Radio Workers, a CIO affiliated un- 
ion, claiming that the company was vio- 
lating the Wagner labor act. 

The high tribunal took a significant 
step in extending the scope of federal 
regulation under the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. It 
ruled that the Edison company is sub- 
ject to the Relations Board al- 
though the great bulk of the company’s 
activities are intrastate. Thus, a con- 
siderable range of utilities and other 
industries on the border line of inter- 
state commerce may be brought within 
federal control. 
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The Supreme Court gave jurisdiction 
to the labor board over the company on 
the ground of “undisputed and impres- 
sive evidence of the dependence of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce upon the 
continuity of the service” of the Edison 
system. 

Although the company does not sell 
for resale outside of New York state, 
its 3,500,000 electric and gas customers 
include three railroads which are in in- 
terstate service, the Holland Tunnel to 
New Jersey, other activities of the port 
of New York authority, 
ship companies, 


piers of steam- 
telephone and _ tele- 
graph companies which operate across 
state borders, Bennett air field, light- 
houses and federal buildings including 
postoffices. 

“It cannot be doubted that these ac- 
tivities, while conducted within the 
state, are matters of federal concern,” 
the majority decision said. “In their 
totality they rise to such a degree of 
importance that the fact that they in- 
volve but a small part of the entire 
service rendered by the utilities in their 
extensive business is immaterial in the 
consideration of the existence of the 
federal protective power.” 


mission and Court Activities 


Quoting a vivid description of the 
effect upon interstate and foreign com- 
merce of an interruption through indus- 
trial strife of the service of the com- 
panies, the opinion proceeded: 

“If industrial strife due to unfair 
labor practices actually brought about 
such a catastrophe, we suppose that no 
one would question the authority of 
the federal government to intervene in 
facilitate the settlement of 
the dispute and the resumption of the 
essential service to interstate and for- 


order to 


eign commerce. 

“But it cannot be maintained that 
the exertion of federal must 
await the disruption of that commerce. 
Congress was entitled to provide rea- 
sonable preventive measures and that 
was the object of of the National La- 
bor Relations Act.” 

vy 
Salaries Paid by 


Telephone Companies 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission reported December 3. that 
telephone companies in 1937 
$8,831,510, or 
total 


power 


paid out 
i4ths of 1 per cent of 
revenues, in 


operating salaries 











Type 4551 Body 


Low price permits purchase of 
more units. Specifications and 
prices on request. 


AMERICAN BODIES 


Are Dependable for Every Public 
Utility Service 
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THE IDEAL UNIT FOR SERVICING RURAL LINES 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF STANDARD PUBLIC UTILITY 
EQUIPMENT 


THE AMERICAN COACH & BODY CO. 


CLEVELAND,ONHIO 
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STEEL STRAND | 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 





Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Steel Strand can be 
spliced and served without 
injury to the heavy, protect- 
ive zinc coating. The perfect 
adhesion of this tough, ductile 
coating to the wire enables it 
to withstand sharp bending and 
twisting, produces corrosion- 
resisting joints, makes for long- 
er life, lower maintenance costs. 


Crapo Galvanized Seven-wire 
Steel Strand and Telephone 
Wire are readily available 
in all standard grades and 
sizes from representative 
Supply Jobbers. 


z 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. | ® 
MUNCIE, « INDIANA 6 
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CABLE CUTTERS 
| JOINTED TEST- 
y PIKE POLES | 


A line of tools designed 
for linemen’s use that 
are standard equipment 
with the world’s largest 
Utility Companies. 


> Send for folder 
and prices of 
this labor saving 
equipment. 





















compared with 499 in 1936. 
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to 515 officials. Telegraph companies 
paid $976,541 as salaries to 53 per- 
sons, #4ds of 1 per cent of total in- 
come, the commission said. 

The commission 


made public the 


| salaries of all officials of telephone, 


telegraph and cable companies _re- 
ceiving $10,000 or more annually. It 
did not mention the officials by name, 
however. 

Highest salary during the year was 
paid to the president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Walter S. 
Gifford. He received $206,250 in sal- 
ary and $3,400 in “other compensa- 
tion.” 

The commission said 568 
received $10,000 or 


persons 
more last year, 
Only 53 
of the 1937 salaries were in telegraph 
companies, the remainder being in the 
telephone group. 

Approximately 130 persons received 
$10,000 or more from the A. T. & T. 
Following the president’s $209,650 was 
$102,300 received by a vice-president- 
director. The vice-president-general 
counsel and the vice president-chief en- 
gineer each received $75,000. Another 
vice president, who was also a director, 
received $67,200; a third, $66,000. Oth- 
er A. T. & T. compensation included: 
Vice-presidents, $55,000, $45,833, $40,- 
000 and $38,000; controller, $50,000: 
counsel, $45,000; general patent attor- 
ney, $36,000. 


vv 


FCC Adopts New Rules 
for Legal Practice 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, November 28, adopted new 
rules of practice and procedure to be- 
These are 
designed to enlarge the number of at- 
torneys actively practicing before it in 


come effective January 1. 


radio and other communications cases 
and to permit those formerly con- 
nected with the commission to appear 
at any time in cases they have not 
handled or passed upon. 

With the first objective in mind, the 
new rules were so framed as to follow, 
so far as practicable, the recently- 
adopted rules of civil procedure which 
govern practice in federal district 
courts. 

The old FCC rules were in many re- 
spects unlike those with which attor- 
neys become familiar in general prac- 
tices and discouraged them from taking 
commission cases, tending to restrict 
the practice to those having specialized 
experience. 

The revision just adopted, the com- 
mission believes, will facilitate practice 
before the commission by attorneys in 
any part of the United States who are 
versed in federal court procedure. 

To promote the second objective, the 
commission adopted a new “two-year 


rule.” Heretofore, attorneys who left 
the employ of the commission have }:cen 
excluded for the two years from prac- 
tice in any case before it. 

The new rule limits the prohibi:ion 
to matters they have “handled or 
passed upon while in the service of the 
commission,” at the same time extend- 
ing it to include commissioners, officers 
and employes not previously covered, a 
step which the FCC believes makes the 
rule more just and equitable. 

Chairman Frank R. MeNinch, in an- 
nouncing the change, said that while 
the old two-year rule “evidently was 
designed to afford protection to the 
commission and the public, experience 
shows it to have been detrimenta! to 
both.” 

“Its principal effect,” he stated, “has 
been to restrict the number of attor- 
reys actively practicing before us, par- 
ticularly in broadcast matters, so that 
a small group familiar with the 
cial rules of the commission has ob. 


ne. 


tained something approaching a monop- 
cly of the practice. 

“More than 600 cases are set for 
hearing by the commission annually 
and there are hundreds of other cases 
in which attorneys represent clients. 
An unduly large proportion of these 
cases are handled by a relatively small 
number of lawyers. 

By making it easier for attorneys to 
turn from federal court practice to 
commission practice, and by providing 
for ‘new blood’ to be drawn from the 
past and present staff of the commis- 
sion, as many of the attorneys now ap- 
pearing before the commission were 
drawn, the new rule should result in a 


A SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


That Has Never Failed to Produce 
More Net Revenue for Telephone 
Companies Served, All Costs 
Considered. 


IF INTERESTED in more net telephone 


directory revenue write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 
Telephone Bldg., 
Citizens Trust Bldg., 
135 So. Second St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1as hung up.” 


ier for a report. 


the cords uniform use. 








Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 29 
1. The correct phrase is: “I am sorry, the party who called you 


2. If your toll center does not pass a report within a reasonable 
ength of time after a report is due, there is no objection to asking 


3. This practice is helpful in supervising connections and gives 


4. Please refer to the preface to this series. 

5. Twenty minutes from the time the first BY report was received 
vhen an attempt is made to complete the call if you again receive a 
BY report, request the distant operator to verify the report. Accord: 
ng to the standard operating practice, operators are not permitted 
to ask for a busy line except in case of emergency. 








wider choice of attorneys and freer 
competition.” 
The commission also adopted a new 


rule governing the filing of petitions 
for rehearing as a substitute for its 
former rehearing rule and its protest 
rule. This rule applies to orders grant- 
ing applications after hearings. 

Thus, a person objecting to an order 
of the commission, in a case in which 
there has been no hearing, will apply 
for reconsideration by filing a petition 
for rehearing, instead of filing a pro- 

The commission also established a 
motions docket and provided for hear- 
ing argument on petitions and mo- 
tions filed in pending proceedings. 

vy 
Pennsylvania Legislature 
Passes Gambling Bill 


Under last-minute pressure, the 
Pennsylvania legislature on November 
30 passed a bill to curb the race gam- 
bling racket in Pennsylvania. The bill 
makes it illegal to furnish telephone 
and telegraph wires and services for 
disseminating racing information, and 
carries penalties for violation of the 
act of one to three 
ment or fines of from $1,000 to $5,000 


years’ imprison- 


on either the wire company or the per- 
on receiving the service. 

Sponsored with another bill by State 
Senator Thompson who conducted the 
recent investigation by the Senate ju- 
diciary committee into gambling activi- 
ies in the state (TELEPHONY of Octo- 
29 and December 3), the bill passed 
the House but struck a snag in the 
Senate on the minor House amendments. 
The House recalled the bill and receded 
imendments to permit final passage 
of the bill as approved by the Senate, 


and the bill was forwarded to the gov- 


ernor for signature. 

he bill provides that the dissemina- 
tion of racing information by wire shall 
be construed conclusive evidence that 


the wire is being used in the further- 
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ance of gambling and places the bur- 
den of proof on the utility furnishing 
the wire and the person to whom it 
was leased. That means either or both 
parties must prove that the wire was 
not being used illegally. 

Enforcement powers are vested in the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility 
sion, which “shall have all the powers 
granted to it under the laws of this 


Commis- 


Commonwealth.” 
It makes it unlawful for any utility 
to furnish any person a private wire 


Save Money! 
Save Worry! 


Read This 
Want Ad = 


without commission approval and pro- 
vides that the commission shall exam- 
ine and investigate all applications for 
private wires. Applicants for leased 
wires must furnish a detailed written 
statement of the purpose for which the 
wire is intended. 

It makes it unlawful for any person 
who has been furnished a private wire 
by any public utility under the bill to 
use the wire for any purpose other 
than specified. 

Named as equipment covered by the 
law are conduits, poles, wires, circuits, 
telephone, telegraph, Morse, loudspeak- 
or any other means by which the 
voice or electrical impulses are trans- 
mitted 

The act “shall be deemed an exercise 
of the police power of the Common- 
wealth for the protection of the public 
welfare, health, peace, safety and mor- 
als of the people of the 
wealth.” 

The act states that “it has 
shown that the leasing of telephone and 
telegraph wires for the dissemination 
of information pertaining to horse rac- 
ing has been used generally in the fur- 


“ 


ers 


” 


Common- 


been 


therance of gambling and plays an es- 
sential part in the operation of illegal 
bookmaking establishments and pool 
rooms, and has resulted directly and 


‘FOR RENT OR LEASE 


TELEPHONE FACTORY—By the hour, 
day or week or as long as you need it. 
Completely equipped with tools, ma- 
chinery and devices for making old 
parts over into new telephone equip- 
ment. Manned by large corps of trained 
experts in this work. Use any part or 
all of it, as long as needed to do your 
work. Pay only for exact time you use 
it. Ideal opportunity for Independent 
Telephone Company to cut’ down over- 
head, worry, and repair shop costs. No 
investment required. Supervision and 
experience included in minimum leases. 
Address, Remanufacturing Division, 
Suttle Salesman Catalog, for further 
details. 


The above proposition is absolutely true. The Suttle fac- 
tory, complete with all its specialized facilities, is yours to 
hire whenever you have used telephone parts to convert to 
modernized equipment. All you do is ship the raw materials 
to Suttle, and send instructions for our Superintendent telling 
him what you want manufactured. 

Most telephone men find that this is a smarter trick than 
trying to fix things up in your own shops. Maybe, you ought 


to think it over. 


Check up on it in the new Suttle catalog you received some 


time back. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Lawrenceville, 
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in. rectly in the commission of other 
se) ous crimes, and the elimination of 
th. dissemination of such information 
wi! be of material assistance to law- 
en orcement authorities enforcing ex- 
is' ng law against gambling and the 
meintenance of gambling’ establish- 
ments.” 

he other bill, which was successfully 
bi.cked from passage, carried drastic 
limitation intended to prevent the pub- 
lishing or broadcasting of race selec- 
tions, prices, etc., and would have re- 
quired communication 
police 
their facilities. 


companies to 
censor or transmissions over 


vv 
Field Work in State-Wide 
Inquiry of Oklahoma Bell 


Field connection with a 
state-wide inventory and appraisal of 
property of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in Oklahoma, is expected to 
be completed by January 1, according 
to B. Richardson, telephone engineer 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion. 


work in 


The last legislature two years ago 
appropriated a special fund of $50,000 
for investigation of public utility rates. 
Since that time the telephone depart- 
ment of the commission has had ap- 
praisal and accounting forces in the 
field making inventories of Southwest- 
ern Bell exchanges throughout the 
state, also inspecting books and records. 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
i treated Western Red Cedar poles. 


_—— 
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The commission is not prepared at 
this time to fix a date when a general 
rate case, involving all exchanges of 
the Southwestern Bell company, will be 
instituted but hearings probably will 
begin early next summer. 

The telephone company, in several 
applications filed with the corporation 
commission involving some of its ex- 
changes, has complained of “intoler- 
able” rate situations because of in- 
creased cost of rendering service during 
recent years. Higher taxes is a large 
element in this increased cost. 

In several rate cases brought before 
the commission the company has sought 
increased rates or rate adjustments to 
be applied temporarily pending out- 
come of the general rate investigation 
now being conducted on a state-wide 
basis by the commission, but these ap- 
plications have been denied. One of 
these was the application for tempo- 
rary rate increases in 14 Oklahoma 
cities which was denied by the com- 
mission, and also denied upon appeal 
to the Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

The company then carried the case 
to the federal courts and the case is 
set for hearing December 19 in the 
United States District Court at Okla- 
homa City. 

7. 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 28: Commission adopted 
new rules of practice and procedure, 
effective January 1. The new rules ease 
restrictions on legal practice before 
the commission and follow so far as 
practicable rules of civil procedure 
which govern practice in federal dis- 
trict courts. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

December 6: Hearing in Springfield 
on the commission’s citation, on its own 
motion, against the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause why an order 
should not be entered requiring it to 
construct and install telephone facili- 
ties and render service in River Oaks, 
West Cottage Hills, North Cottage 
Hills, South Cottage Hills and Fairfield 
subdivisions and territory adjacent 
thereto in Fosterburg township, Madi- 
son county. 

December 6: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Central Illinois 
Telephone Co. for authority to file 
changes in its schedule of exchange 
rates applicable to its Loami exchange 
on less than 30 days’ notice. 

December 7: Continued hearing in 
Springfield on petition of the Sweet- 
water Telephone Co. for authority to 
discontinue operation of its telephone 
exchange and service in Sweetwater, 
Menard county. The Illinois Central 
Telephone Co. and the Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Menard 
county were cited to show cause why 
they should not furnish telephone ser- 
vice to subscribers of the Sweetwater 
Telephone Co. and to appear before the 
commission. 

December 7: Hearing in Chicago on 
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Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Telephone Engineers 
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ENGINEERS 
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NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 
Schaver Machine Co. 
2060-2068 Reading Road 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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